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Taere is still another characteristic of the Bible, which we 
ought to remark on before we conclude, to do it that full justice 
which the subject demands, I refer to that claim which is set 
up for the Soriptures as containing an inferior sense, or a hidden 
and spiritual meaning beneath the mere letter of the word, 
which redcems it from much that would otherwise appear ab- 
surd and insignificant, and is in faot the only tfc way to a 
vindication of the importance and inspiration of the Bible, Swe- 
denborg is to be credited for most of the discovery in this line, 
though it has prevailed among all theologians, more or less, and 
has entered largely into the various commentaries and interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures. In the earlier ages of the church, as 
was remarked in a previous article, this tendency to allegorizing 
and spiritualizing was excessive. Hardly any, of any note, for 
several centuries, who undertook to say any thing in a learned 
way of the Scriptures, but sought for the hidden and mystical 
senso—the interior wisdom—that which lay wholly underneath 
the letter, as constitutjng nearly all for which the Soripturea 
were valuable, - Only one writer need be mentioned, and that is 
Origen, a man of most incredible acquirements and labor, who 
strenuously maintajned that the chief wisdom of the Scriptures 
lay beneath the letter. “He alleged,” to quote the worda of 
Mosheim, “ the wards of Scripture were in many places abso- 
Intely void Of sense; and that though in others there were iu- 
deed certain notions contained under the outward terms accord- 
ing to’ their literal force and import, yet it was not in these that 
the truc meaning of the sacred writers was to be sought, but in 
a mysterious and hidden sense arising from the nature of the 
things themselves” And he adds, “A prodigious number of in- 
terpreters, both in this and in the succeeding ages, followed the 
method of Origen, though with some variation; nor could the 
Jew who explained the sacred writings with judgment, and o 
true spirit of criticism, oppose with any sucocas, the torrent of 
allegory that wos overflowing the church.” 

Thus we see that Swedenborg was not the first who attempted 
an explanation of the Scriptures in thfs way, but thé practice 
was almost universal in the: earlier ages of the Chfirch. But 
the chief difference between Swedenborg and all preceding wri- 
ters, lies in thise—that he claimed a special illumination for the 
purpose of revealing the interior sense of the Word, and also to 
have discovered the lam by which the Scriptures were written 
in constant uniformity with the principles of correspondence 
Det ween material and spiritual things. And we would here re- 
mark that it wonld indeed be singular, if all this mountain of 


allegory grew out of nothing ; and it is not to be supposed for a 
moment, that so much would have been written and so truly, 
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indeed so formidable, so captivating, many times, not only to the 
spiritual man, but to- the philosopher, who looks to principles 


and causes,—unless there is some truth In the pretension of 


Origen, that the hidden and mysterious sense of the Scriptures 
is to be sought in “the nature of the things themselves,” 

But such e principle being admitted, it is no wonder it rar 
into endless mystifyings, so called spiritaalizings, and that the 
Churoh was really “overflowed with a torrent of allegory.” 
For, unless the principle be not only founded ia Nature—in the 
really existing correspondence or analogy between things natu- 
ral or material, and things spiritual, and unless some unvarying 
law be discovered by which to guide so vast a machinery of in- 
terpretation, literally no end could be put to the real and fanciful 
explanations of the “interior” teachings of the “Holy Word.” 
And what shall limit, tvo, the number of senses which a passage 
shall be made to bear? : Why not three, or four, or even seven, 
asa monk of Lisienx contended for, as wellas two? It is no 
wonder that theologians have disputed much and sharply on 
thig point, and some, nny, many, of the most rational and natural 
pein! cdo sve positively dented any sense to the Scriptures 
save that which is most obvious and on their surface, as in other 

But while they have done this, they have not escaped groat 
inconsistency. For they are obliged to admit a mystical sense 
in some Instances, to shield the writers from the most gross ab- 


surdities entirely inconsistent with their known general good 
sense and understanding. Who, for instance, believes in the 


literal acoount of the creation, of the garden of Eden, of the rib- 


origty of the woman, of the trees who went forth on a time to 
annoirft a king over them, of the Lord's address to the fowls of 


the nir and the beasts of the field, and many other highly figu- 
rative nnd allegorical pasanges in the Old Testament? It may 
be said that the mere supposition of figure or poetry is sufficient 
to account for these things. But this will not account for all, 
as we shall see; and the point, we think, must be conceded that 
thero is an interior, spiritual sense to the sacred writings, which 
does not appear upon their surface, and which in fact is abso- 
lutely necessary to save them, many times, from the grossest 
absurdity and the most trifling insignificance, And this inward 
sense must he grounded in abeolute principle, somewhere, must 
be according to lam, and we must know that law, or else, in our 
endeavors to ferret it out, we are guided by nothing but caprice, 
and there is no end to the mystifications and spiritaalizings of 
an exuberant fancy. 

Now, what we claim is, not that, even Anowiag the law, we 
could arrive at correct conclusions in all the particulars of n 
prophetic or historic account ; or even that Jesus and the apoz- 
tles were capable of always arriving at the truth in this matter, 
or that the Soriptures were universally or even uniformly writ- 
ten in this style. But we do claim that there is a lam, and that 
the Scriptures were muny times written in precise and philoso- 
phioal accordance with this law, and that it is, truly, in what 
may not inappropriately be termed their interior sense, that they 
may be vindicated from many apparent absurdities and insigni-. 
ficances, 

This law is simply that of a perfect analogy between natural 
and spiritual things, and between the lower and the higher in 
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all Nature. Thus, forillustratian, every thing in a lower sphere | semi-intellectunl faculties, but that which may come under the 
of existence was produced for sumething nbove it, as the whole! head of the Understuncing ? 

mineral kingdom was made the proximate cause of the vegetable Bo these two general properties, or attributes of the human 
kingdom, and that again of the animal, while the production of | mind, have an exact analogy to the two prominent and essential 
man was the ultimate cause of all. It was impossible that vegt- | attributes of Deity. Why should they not? They are an owt- 
tation could have existed had aot the mineral kingdom existed Jirth from leity. Thus Mon, in respect to his Will and Under- 
before it ; and it was impossible that the animal kingdom could standing, is an “image” of the Divine Love and Wisdom. 

have existed, had not the vegetable kingdom existed before it, But we may descend in this analogy even to his body—yea, to 
The reason is, that the qualities and emences in each preeeding all material things. There are two essential organs of the body, 
kingdom of Nature were necessary to the sustenence and con- | the Heart ond Lungs. These are to the body, what the Will 
tinuation of the objects which were to exist in that which should | and Understanding are to the spiritual part of man. In fact, 
follow. So man could never have existed, had not Nature pro- | they answer to them by a correct and natural analogy. There 
gressively arisen from the lowest and most rudimental fornis and | is no generally observable, proper afinity, but there is an ana- 


qualities of being, each ascending series contributing to his pro- | 
duction, and finally, the whole to his support and convenience. 
Of course, then, each lower object must contain in itself an image 
of the higher, being its proximate cause, while the highest wus 
the ultimate or final couse of all. We can not run this clearly 
into universal particulars, for the want of universal knowledge; 


logy, and a most striking one. 

As to affinity, however, or some nearer connection than mere 
| correspondence, which we shoald mutually conjecture there 
| might be, if the correspondeace js natural, wemay as well quote 
Swedenborg. 

“That the will (says be) corresponds to the heart, can not so 


but the general being admitt-d, the particulars must be allowed, } clearly appear by itself, as from the will viewed in its effects, 
far they are always included. Man, than, being the result of) according to what we said abore: (which we can not quote) it 
nll that has existed before him, must have an imgge, or find an | may appear by itself from this, that all the affections of the love 
analogy, in each particular thing in all the kingdoms of Nature | alter the motions of the heart, as is evident from the pulsations 
beneath him. of the arteries, that act synchronously with the heart. Its 
This philosophy will be more clearly understood if we con- | changes and motions nccording to the affections of love are in- 
sider the creation aaan oufdirth from Deity.. Of course, all crea-  numerable: those felt by the finger are few, as it beats slow or 
ted things are of God, or of the Great Interior Actuating Cause, | quick, high or low, soft or hard, equal or unequal, and so on; 
and all outward forms and the inward essences of those forma, | therefore difggyently in joy and sadness, in tranquility of mind 
must have bad their prototypes, or grounds of being, in Deity. | and in anger, in intrepidity and in fear, in hot diseases and in 
If the first things, to our conception, bore a relation to their | cold, and soon. Since the motions of the heart, or its systole 
originating Cause, so must the next, and the next, till fglly | and diastolo, thus change and vary according to a man's love, 
Man appeared, the ultimate and completest ‘‘image” of ahe | therefore many of the ancients, and from them some of the mo- 
Creator. And of course, by this process, he also fads in all the derns, have ascribed the affections to the heart, and have as- 
lower creations, something which answers by didtct armlogy, to signed their habitation there. 
something in him. That the understanding corresponds to the lungs, every one 
But if the whole Univerge, in all its parts, is thus an outbirth | may perceive in himself, both from his thought and his speech. 
from Deity, sustaining thus in all jts properties an immutable | From though’; because no one can think unfesa his breathing 
relation to the properties of its pre-existing Cause, of course this | conspires and accords; wherefore when he thinks tacitly he 
relation will be most apparent in tho spirifval parts of creation, | breathes tacitly, if he thinks deeply he breathes deeply, he re- 
na those have the closest resemblance to the Original Creative | tracts and relaxes, compresses and clevafes the lungs, aceording 
Mind. ; ito the influx of affection from love, either slowly, hastily, 
Now, the most essential attributes of Deity, into which qf the | eggerly, wildly, or attentively; yen, if he hold his breath alto- 
others may be generalized, nre two: Love and Wisdom, or Good- | gether, he can not think, except in his spirifhy its respiration, 
ness and Truth. Particularize as we may on the separate attri- | which is not manifestly perceived. From spleah » because not 
butes, we shall find that they are all reducable to these two | the smallest expression can proceed from the foath without the 
general and all-comprehending properties. For what is Power | assistance of the lungs; for all articulate sound ff gene¥ated by 
Without Wisdom to guide it? what is it indeed but the very et- , the lungs through the trachea and epiglottis ; wherefore speech 
ercise of Love and Wisdom—the force which resides in them, so ' way he raised to clamor, according to the inflation of those bel- 
to speak, by Nature? Certainly, by Nature of the Divine Mind. lows, and the opening of their passage, and diminished accord- 


Power is never employed but to give execution to the promptings | ing to their contraction; and if the passage be closed, speech 
of Love and the devisings of Wisdom. Thus, most strictly | and thought coase.”# 


speaking, Power is but Love and Wisdom in actuation. Love or 
Goodness prompts all, wills or intends, but Loye alone could do 
nothing, being blind, without Wisdom to devise. And Loveand 
Wisdom combined, or, in different modification merely, Goodness 


Such, then, and much more, being the correspondence betwean 
the heart and lunga, and the will and understanding, henes it im 
asserted, that when the Scriptures so frequently mention the 
* heart and soul,” they refer to this analogy. Soul, in Sorip. 


and Truth, in eternal actuation, manifest Power, Benevolence, 
Mercy, Truth, Justice. 

It will, I think, be admitted that Love and Wisdom are the two 
most essential attributes of the Divine Mind. 

And now, in man, there are two faculties—the chief of all he 
possesses, which answer to these two prominent attributes of 
Deity. They are the Will and Understanding. After all our 
divisions ond subdivisions by various philosophies of the human 
mind, the old metaphysicians were right in this general division 
of the fnculties. Even phrenplogiool science, which is true in 
the main, must admit this, for what ore all its enumerations of 
the propensities and sentiments but that whioh will come under 
the head of the Will? It is these which produce will—they 
atimulate and prompt. And what are all its intellectual and 


ture, docs not always mean the immortal spirit, but only the life 
principles and when sọ ite: primsry meaning is death. OF 
breathing, dhe lumgs is th@ organ. .Henoa, “heart and soul,” so 
frequently expressed, may refer to tho well known analogy be 
tween the heart and lungs, ot the two chief organs of the body, 
and the will and understanding, as the two chief fasulties of 
the mind. We do not say it does so refer, in all cases, but only 
that spiritual interpreters have ran into this explanation, and 
whethcr the sacred writers had this in view or not, the analogy 
is complete and perfect. 

Again, how frequently is “fiesh and blood” mentioned im 
the Scriptures, These are the two chief component parts of the 


*Divine Love and Wisdom, pp. 147, 46 
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body. And by a still more remote analogy, they may answer, | there is something perfectly analagous which answers their 
as spiritual interpreters say they do, to goodness and truth as | place, and performs similar offices. 


the two chief component parts of the wil) and understanding of 
man, and hence also to Love and Wisdom in the Deity. 


Ro also in the vegetable kingdom, how close does it tread on 
the Beels of animated nature! So close indeed, that the line of 


But we atop short right here. There ia not n more danger- | *¢Poration can not be drawn between, ns of many plants it is 


ous subject for man to meddle with. Ido not say, more dan- 
gerous of evil, but more dangerous of error. And the reason 


is, becanse of a foundation in so much truth. We can not doubt į 


the principle of analogy; the law is certainly in Nature; ond 
were we sufficiently acquainted with all the particulars of the 
Universe, to perceive the relations which really do exist, there 
is no doubt we could extract much wisdom from the sacred 
writings, and from other writings, which is now hidden beneath 
their surface, We are aware, Swedenborg claimed, and his 
followers claimed for him, a power to perceive these hidden re- 
lations, We have no doubt that he did perceive many, and that 
truly, but whether his inspiration wos such as to perceive all, 
or to keep him from much error and fanciful interpretation, 
that is the only question with us, 

- Bot let us remark a little further, in generals, on thig prin- 
ciple, and so that we may keep within the bounds of truth. 
We have said that from the spiritual parts of man we may 
descend to the corporeal, and even to all material things, tyn- 
cing the analogy between things spiritual and things natural, 
and between the higher and the lower, in eaoh sphere and 
kingdom of Nature, There aretwo chief faculties of the mind, 
as we have seen, and two chief organs of the body, So these 
two organs are divided each into two—the heart into its ver- 
tricles and auricles, of each of which again there are two; and 
the lungs into two. Tn fact, there are, to begin with, two sexes, 
in man and animals; and they not only exist gencrally in pairs, 
but in each individual also, there is a remarkable tendency of 
the parts to pairs. Thus, there are two arms, two legs, two 
breasts, two eyes, two ears, two cheeks, and although the nose is 
au organ, there are two nostrils, so in the mouth there are two 
lips, and if we consider each lip divided by a perpendicular line, 
there are two halves to the lipa, and theeame may be said of the 
tongue. Bq of the internal organs, there nre two great divisions 
of the brain, two kidneys, ond, os we have remarked of the 
heart and longs, zo the parta which seem to be one, are fre- 
quently in two divisions, united by a common covering. But 
why need we particularize any further? Who has not noticed 
the tendency of Nature to exist in twos? Behold, saith the son 
of Biraoh. “all things are double one against another, and God 
hath made nothing imperfect.” 

And now, there must be n reason for this. There must be 
some adequate onuse. And where shall we find it but in the 
two essential attributes of Delty—the Divine Love, and the 
Divine Wisdom? If creation isan outbirth of Deity, each thing 
in Nature having its prototype or ground of existence in the 
nature of the Divine Mind, then of course, there mpst exist an 
analogy between the creatures and the Creator. In the mind of 
man, in the will and understanding, and in the body of man, in 
the heart and lungs, the analogy is conspiouous. Bat if it is 
more conspicuous in the genorale, it oan not be less true in the 
particulars; for all have proceeded from the same divine source, 
and all mast consequently bear an analogy to something exist- 
ing in Nature, both before and after it, and ultimately in the 
Divine Mind, Thereason we do not always discover it is owing 
to our contracted knowledge, but the true relations are only 
needed to be perseived, to construct a true science, and the 
universal ‘relations to make that science complete. 

Look at the animal kingdom. See how the individuals there 
approximate to mwan. How strong is the tendency to the haman 
form! We see there all the analagous parts to man, and even 
tm the lowest species, even in the oyster, which opens with its 
‘two shells, and in the animals known ss radiata, articulata, and 
molluscs, even where the langa and other viscera are wanting, 


impossible to say which kingdow of Nature they belong to, they 
partake so much of animate and inanimate nature, éven tothe 
powers of Jocomotion. Then again the sevrs of the plants; also, 
the cireulation of the sap in trees, which is thelr blood, and the 
leaves, which are their lungs, and many other minor snalegies. 
Bo of the animal kingdom, many species of which seem to shoot 


| forth in forme preeisoly resombling vegetable nature, as it were, 


ospiring to the kingdom abovethem. ~ 5 

But net only this, which ie an analogy between the various 
forms and physical powers of man, animala, vegetables, and min- 
erals; which is such as that the lower always seema to emulate 
and shadow forth the higher; but between the spiritwal and 
meral powers of man, and their corresponding qualities in agi- 
mal, vegetable, and even mineral nature, There is not only s 
general resemblance, as in the tendescy in all animals to asso- 
ciate, and to mate, and provide for themselves, and to manifest 
the different affections and instincts, approaching many times te 
human reason, but there is a particular resemblance, as of some 
predominant quality in each animal answering to something an- 
alagous in the mind of man. For instance, when we have ocos- 
sion to descr?be a person of remarkable innosenos and tenderness 
of dispasition, how readily do we revert to the predominating 
disposition of the lamò; when we seek on emblem for flerconess 
and destruction, how quickly do we revert to the melf or the’ 
tiger ; when gentleness is to be portrayed, what eo natural as 
the dove; when cunning is the object of our contemplation, how 
readily does the fez seem to furnish us with the natural lan- 
guage; or when we would think symbolically of meckness and 
unsuspecting honesty, how does the temper of the ez help us 
to frame the distinctness of our ideas, 

The same analogy may be extended to the vegetable and min- 
eral kingdoms. I: is only necessary to think of the principle by 
which the plants draw nourishment from the soil, and from the 
air which surrounds them, selecting as by instinct, those pro- 
perties which are congenial and necessary for their support, and 
rejecting those which are not, with equal promptness and oan- 
stancy; to think salso of “the Loves of the Plants,” and thair 
method of propogating their existence, and of their good and 
noxious quslities,—it is only necessary to thik of these things, 
to call up a distinct analogy tọ the races of animals, their mutual 
attachments, and their good and bad affections. 

“And (sayan fine observer) how exsct an analogy of the 
same universal impulses ia displayed through the mineral king- 
dom! By how marvellous a power, resembling the anima) ap- 
petite for food, do many minerals draw from surrounding sub- 
stan¢es the materials of their accumulation! How completely 
magical; bow similar ta the exercise of affection and choice, ie 
the action of chemical] affinities! How striking an image of 
conscious attachment is presented, when, under the influence of 
the mysterious principle just mentioned, we behold inanimate 
matter—eubstances not possessed even of vegetable life, rush 
into union, as if actuated by the most ardent mutual affection !”* 


And so is there an analogy throughout all Nature, between 
every living and unliving thing. In all, the lower shadows 
forth the higher, and the higher reflects the lower, and natural 
or material things answer to spiritual, by a law which is sure 
and unvarying as Nature, having its ground of existence in the 
Divine Mind itself, 

And now, it is precisely this law which has given rise to the, 
endless analogies, allegorizing, and spiritaalizing on the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, It has not sprung from nothing, but. 
is grounded in absolute natural truth. And it is only neoeasary, 


*Noble on the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 
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as the followers of Swedenborg say, to know precisely the law | tinga, where this principle has evidently constituted the whole 
which thus pervades the creations of the Infinite Mind, and by | base for a superstructure of allegorical and analogical writing. 

this to trace the analogies, to construct s style of writing which| First, however, let it be remarked, that this style of writing 
should contain treasures of wisdom which the superficial never | was known and practised among profane writers of the most 
would discover, which should be purely spiritual, hidden be- | remote antiquity. There can be no doubt that the fables of an- 
neath the letter, and which would even cause the letter to sp-| tiquity, in their otherwise apparently monstrous construction, 


pear many times the most inconsistent and absurd. And they 
further say, and say truly, that if the Deity should design to 
construct a writing, and to inspire his chosen servants to com- 
mit it to the world for important purposes, he would moat likely 
choose a style, which they call “the truly divine style,” which 
is in invariable accordance with the principles and realities of 
everlasting Nature. And of course they say that he has done 
this, that he has so inspired his chosen ones, and that Sweden- 
borg, more latterly, was tbe chosen instrument to unveil the 
letter of the Scriptures, and to show us the undiscovered and 
unmeasured wisdom buried in their interior. 

I trust mow, that no such magnanimous pretension hes been 
set up oa nothing. There is a truth hereabouts, and a most 


were framed upon this principle. Indeed, we have reason to 
suppose that the ancients had no other way of expressing their 
thoughts, and their conceptions of intellectual and spiritual 
things, than by imnges borrowed from Nature, which, by a law 
of analogy which they knew, were made the correct representa- 
tives of those ideas which they would express, thus being en- 
riched with interior wisdom. So, inn great measure, would we 
look upon the whole heathen mythology. Very likely. as has 
been shown by somè writers, the heathen deities in general 
were not originally simply deified men, who had signalized them- 
selves by deeds of power and benefioence, but were distinct 
ideas of the One Infinite God; and the several idols were not 
worshipped ns gods in themselves, or even ss representatives of 


momentously interesting and important truth,—e truth in fact | distinct, divine personalities, but only as so many different per- 
so great, ond so evidently based in the indestractable founda-| fections or attributes jn the One Divine Being: and the wor- 
tions of Nature, that it is exceedingly dangerous among those | ®tpping of idols as themselves gods was only an after innova- 
capable of reasoning st all, for none but such cox/d be entangled | tion of the more ignorant vulgar. 

—it is exceedingly dangerous to any but e strong, independent,| We bave not time here to go particularly into the fables of 
aad discriminating mind, to enter upon a calm, dispassionate, the gods and goddesses, but simply to make a passing allusion. 
and philosophical Swedenborgian disquisition. For we arethus | No doubt. they pictured to the ancients analogies more sublime 
introduced into and throxgh the vestibule of truth, and there, | and significant than it is possible to imagine without the sid of 
in its inner temple, we find an Error so gaudily dressed in | this long neglected scicnce. Bo also, in the Egyptian Hierogly- 


trath's habiliments, that captivated minds find it almost impos- 
sible to retarn. I speak from experience, for I have been cap- 
tivated, and bewildered, and at wit’s end myself, in poring over 
the pages of Swedenborgian writers, supported as they invaria- 
iy are by a vast scientific and philosophical structure. 

The truth is, what we have briefly explained,—that there is 
an analogy based in Nature, between the higher and the lower, 
and between spiritual things and natural, throughout the Uni- 
verse. It is on this principle that mach of our common lan- 
guage is based. For instance, we speak of looking at a subject 
in n clear light, of a warm desire, of a burning love, of the dark- 
ness of error, which forms of speech derive all their appropriate- 
ness from the analogy of nature between light and truth, heat 
and love, darknees and falsehood. So also we speak of cutting 
repronohes, bitter sarcasm. crooked policy, spright conduct, soft 
compassion, nente discernment, &o.—forms of speech which cer- 
tainly are without any kind of meaning aside from some natural 
smalogy we feel between the word and the idea. So also we 
speak of a soaring intellect, where the image of a bird is brought 
im, and birds, in the language of scientific analogy, are always 
emblems of the different qualities of intellect. We call children 
lambs, for their innocency, and, as before remarked, are contin- 
ually appealing to the lower animals for some correct and striking 
analogy to the different qualities and characters of men. ` 

Now, ns before remarked, thls must be all fonnded, not in 
arbitrary caprice, but in natural truth, because, creation being 
an outbirth of Deity, and the lower slways prefiguring the 
higher, and in fact produced for the higher, as explained, there 
must be natural images in all inferior things, of those higher 
things which nre their ultimate effeets. So also, man being the 
ultimata of all creation, for the production of which It has all 
sacetsefully arisen, he must find, in each thing prior to his ex- 
iatence, some quality, physical or mental, which answers to his 
bodily and spiritual possessions. As before said, there is not, in 

remote things, an affinity, but there is an analogy, and that fre- 
quently most forcible and conspicnous. 

We wish we had time and ability to render this subject still 
more explicit and full; but we have not. I trast that every 
reader has recognized the principle, and now it wore interesting 
to note sme instances, hoth in the Scriptures and other wri- 


phics, which have so long confounded the skill of the learned,— 
who can doubt that they are framed upon a principle similar to 
that which we have endenvored to elucidate? And in some of 
the specimens of the designings of thla people, which are exhi- 
bited in the British Museum—those monstrous fists, for example, 
carved out of the hardest rocka—what can they mean bat idess 
of enormous pomer, which would crush their enemies into anni- 
hilation? In short, to quote from the same writer who has so 
elaborately represented this subject, “if we were apprised, that 
in its spiritaal reference, that common Scripture emblem, the 
horse, expresses the understanding or apprehension of Truth, 
whence four horses appeared, in the Revelation, to proceed owt 
of a book, and on another was seen riding in heaven, he whose 
‘name is called the Word of God,’ we should perceive the reason 
why Aorsss were assigned to Neptune, the gud of the ocean, or of 
the waters, though they seem ao little adapted to that element ;— 
why a chariot and horses of fire were attributed to the nm, the 
source of light, or to Phoebus, the god of day ;—why the foun- 
tain of Hippocrene, in Mount Parnassus, the haunt of the wine 
Muses, or the sciences, who were the daughters of Jupiler and 
Memery, wes said to have been opened by a blow from the 
winged horse, Pegasus ;—why all the principal heroes and demi- 
gods were represented to have received their instision in leare- 
ing from the Centaurs, an imaginary race compounded of the 
man and the Aorse, who also were famous for their skill in medis 
cine, and instrugted in that art the god of medicine, Æsculapius 
himself ;—why the device, whatever it was, by which the Gre 
cian commanders introduced » body of troops within the walls 
of Troy, was symbolized by a wooden herse ;—and why, on the 
founding of Athens, that celebrated seat of science cad philosophy, 
when Minerva and Neptune were contending for the honor of 
giving it a name, Neptune, to display his power, is said to have 
strask the ground with his trident, when there instantly darted 
forth a horse ; yet the disputed honor was awarded to Minerva, 
at whose bidding there sprung up an olive4ree;—a fable which 
beautifully represents the superiority of that wispom figured by 
the goddess, which regards the conduct of life, and leads to the 
feeling of benevolence terminating in works of utility, of which 
sentiment the olive+trze is the symbol, over those mere accumu- 
LATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE typified by the waters of the ocean, 
and having a personified abstract iu Neptune; these only ens- 
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bing their possessor to dazzle by intellectual display, or to over- 
whelm by ratiocination, of which exercises the war-horse is 80 
expressive an emblem.” 


Such, then, being the nature of much of the ancient style of 


writing among the heathen, we are led to expect the same in the 
ancient Scriptures. And here be it remarked, that it is the 
game, and nothing else. Setting aside those instances when the 
sacred writers received their ideas, ond clothed undoubtedly in 
appropriate images, from the spiritual world, as explained in 
our former numbers; and considering only that thought which 
was the product of their own independent understandings, we 
hove no reason to believe that there is a hidden, interior mean- 
ing beneath the letter, in these writings of the ancient Scrip- 
tures, in any different sense, or by any different principle, than 
that which was known and practiced by the heathen writers 
before referred to. And this is precisely the point between the 
friends and followers of Swedenborg, and those who refuse his 
claims to a newly discovered sense of the divine Word. It is 
granted that there is such a sense—a meaning purely spiritual 
hidden under cover of natural images, and very extensively 
does it prevail in the Scriptures. We have found the law by 
which this style of writing is framed, and recognize its founda- 
tion in Nature. But the question is—Is it any different from 
that which bas prevailed with other writers, especially in rẹ- 
mote antiquity? And we answer, no Another question is— 
Is there any proof that the Scriptures were wniversally written 
in this style? And we auswer again, no, Swedenborg himself 
rejected several books of the Bible as uninspired, but we dis- 
cover no proofs that any book was uniformly written in this atyle. 
Here also is aqueation. Another question still is, may such in- 
terior sense be zo appropriately called the interior sense of the 
divine ord, as the interior sense of Nature, or of natural ob- 
jects? We grant, that in a very appropriate sense, these Inte- 
rior spiritual teachings may be anid to be in the Word, but who 
does not see that they are stil) more appropriately said to be in 
Nature? For instanoe, I speak of fowr horses proceeding out 
of u book, and of a great light shining round about, and an aw- 
fol gulf of darkness, and burning heat, in the region beyond it 
And my meaning simply is, that the understanding and truth of 
the Lord is to be learnt from hia word, and that this trath will 
enlighten the nations, and that those who are without ite influ- 
ence are in deep error and love of evil. Now, of course, this is. 
fn one sense, the Interior teaching of the letter of the word ; but 
in the most striking and significant sensq—at least, in the most 
original sense, it is simply a recognition of the teachings of Na- 
ture, ın a most beautiful analogy between all things material 
and all things spiritual. And Swedenborg hes, in fact, detected 
this analogy, more perfectly than any other writer, and, begin- 
ning with the Word, he has gone from that to Nature, and 
having thence been impressed with its interior teacbings—how 
every thing material was a representative of something spirit- 
ual, he has returned to the Word again, and made n truthfal 
application of the many striking and oorrect anslogies of Nature. 

And this is an important work. He has accomplished won- 
ders, and made the Scriptures inatractive where they would 
have been foolish, and redeemed them from insignificance, puer- 
iility, abeurdity and inconsistency. Bnt then he haa not (me 
judice) eecaped the error of running ito fanciful interpreta- 
tions, and producing analogies where none was ever intended, 

„and endless spiritualizations, formidable to simple inquirers, 
and staggering to philosophic faith. 

And here again is the place for another most important point. 
Bwedenborg assumed first, the divinity of the Scriptures, and 
then set out to search for their hidden wisdom. This, of course, 
would not be acknowledged by his followers, but it must be evi- 
dent from his history, and from his father’s Bishopric influen- 
oes, that he had already embraced the common opinions of the 
divinity and inspirstion of the Bible, and embracing these— 
that ie, assuming, in the first place, the divinity of the Word, 
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he sets out to unfold its interior meaning. Of courne, under 
such bias, he would find hidden wisdom where there was none, 
and feel the obligation to find ft. According to Swedenborg, 
and tofrue philosophy, affection governs thought--produces thought. 
Swedenborg’s intellectual affections were bestowed upon a new 
interpretation of the Word. In his estimation, the development 
of the internal sense of the Word, as the grand instrament for 
promoting the regeneration and salvation of men, formed the 
paramount purpose of his illumination. Consequently, his la- 
bors are subsercient to this, The Word is his master. And his 
stupendous theological machinery show how well the end corres- 
ponds to the primary affection. 

But we would not—could not, unjustly derute Swedonborg, 
even in his scriptural expositions; for as before said, he bas un 
folded a mass of hidden wisdom, by a perfect law of analogy be- 
tween things material and spiritual, which, but for him, would 
Haye remained undeveloped for ages. 

This, then, seems to be the amount of this hidden, interior 
wiedom ; or rather, the amount of the theory, First, it is trie 
that the Scriptures were written according to such a rule; se- 
cond, other ancient and modern writings are written in the 
same way; thind, the Scriptures contain no other and different 
sense ; fourth, even they are not written universally or any 
ways uniformly in this sense; fifth, it is not the Word, origin- 
ally or most importantly, but Nature, which contains the trae 
interior; and sixth, we are not obligated by any evidence, to 
consider the Scriptures as especially or universally ontitled 
to sach an interpretation. 


[vo ae conrinven.] 


REVOLUTIONARY TENDENCIES. 


Tarar are two classes of persons who can not understand our 
times aright: the first are too timid, the second too dull; but a 
common selfishness paralyses both. To the former, wherever 
they cast their eyes,—institutions, lawa, conventions, traditions, 
seem sinking in a general chaos; the young are lawless, the 
mature are rash; philosophy is wild to the verge of lunacy ; in 
religion’ and politics slike there remains no fixed center; the 
very corner-stones of edthedral and council-hall rock on the 
spreading quicksand of innovation; and, in the near future, 
they figure themselves or their children as beggared by a pro- 
miscuous agrarianism. Tho latter, on the contrary, pillow them 
selves on title-deeds, secure investments, plump dividends, and 
ample insurance; they pull down the curtains of self-compla- 
cency ; and as the shouts of multitudes, passing to the mountains 
to worship the sun of a new day, fell upon their ears, they mur- 
mur, 4 It is bat a meteor that will burst ins moment,” and fold 
their hands for soft dreams. Now both classes aro foolishly 
wrong, We are amidst a tremendous movement, which the moat 
conservative will do well to heed; but it is a movement righ 
with cheerful auguries. 

The true position in which to stand before the Revolutionary 
tendencies: of our times, is that of Jupoz. Let us be impartial, 
bat let us be discriminate. It is a winnowing-time, when men 
are called to burn the chaff, but garner in the wheat. In Church, 
in University, in State, much that is dry and dead must be cast 
away ; but all the more valuable will be the vital germa remain- 
ing. What was good in earlier ages may have bechme nseleas 
or nozions now; but there are principles and methods, whose 
worth will be permanent. Now, he is the true conservative who 
has the quick eye to distinguish the essential from the acciden- 
tal; and he is the true disorganiser who attempts to force upom 
his fellows musty formulas for the bread of life Let us give 
one illustration of this position of Judge. 

In the State arises the ory of Communism What means it? 
Not plunder, not murder, not arson or rapine. No, O trembling 
brothers! it is the memory of your own selfishness, which hanate 
you now with fears of violence. The masses are not mad; they 
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are only ao eager in pursuit of an indispensable end, that they 
break down the palings of your trim gardens, and tread upon 
your flower-beda, quite unaware. Their meaning is simply 
this,—tbat wealth is wrung out of the hands of workers; and 
that earth is the realm of the evil one, if it is actually necessary 
that the growers and gatherers of corn should starve, and the 
weavers of cotton and woollen freeze, and the builders of nli 
homes be houseless. And. before Heaven, are they not right? 
Yet, doubtless, there is this error in their logic, —which makes 
pale the cheek of the proprittor,—that they forget how much 
past labor, in the shape of material and machinery, facilitates 
their present toil, and therefore de not estimate fairly the sLare 
of profits whioh capital may justly claim. But, pluming your- 
selves on prerogatives inherited from your forefathers, or won 
by your own cultivated talent, disciplined character, and trained 
pnergy, will you, O wealthy brethren! stop your cars to the 
ery of those brave and willing peor, who have fought their way 
through squalid infhnoy and outcast youth, to this degree of in- 
telligence at lensat, that they know their rights to refined enjoy- 
ment, and desire your eourteous fellowship? On tho golden, 
sonles which Justice holds up before the eyes of the nations, 
to-day, is graven—Equitasce Dretespution ; and let ua be as- 
sured, that the weights are even. Society must learn the secret 
of making the laborer a capitalist,—ay, and the capitalist a la- 
borer too, —and allco-workers copartnera. Providence will take 
ao longer denial. The problem must be solved of securing high 
education, pure environment, artistio pleasure, and genial so- 
ciety, for the many as well as the few. There is no crushing 
down again the half-enlightened multitudes into slavish dulness 
and brutal content. But ome way is open—that of Univensat 
Curturs. Keep all of graco and delicacy and ewéetness to 
which society has attained, says Justice; yet see to it, that these 
be no longer mere tinsel and lacker, but the polish of solid metal. 
Let the drones become workmen, and labor have leisure ; then 
‘Will manners mean manliness. 


Let us not euperciliously turn our backs on the approaching 
multitudes: they will none the less eweep us before them, or 
trample us down, if we are in the way, On the other hand, let 
us not, by signs of fear. insult e host who march, or would 
march, with swords beat into plonghshares, and spears into pru- 
ning-hooks. The longing of the People is for Peace,—but peace 
signed and sealed by Co-operation. Will the Privileged meet 
them half-way 7—[William H. Channing. 

[Ninersenta Centorr. 
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JUBTICE. 


In this God’s werid, with ita wild whirling eddies and 
mad foam-cceans, where mea and nations perish as if without 
jaw, atid judgment for am unjust thing ie sternly delayed, dost 
thon think that there is therefore no justice? It is what the 
fool hath said in his heart. It is what the wise, in all times, 
were wise because they denied, and knew forever not to be. I 
gall thee again, there is nothing else but justice. One strong 
thing I find here below. the just thing, the true thing. My 
friend, if thou badat all the artillery of Woolwich trundiing at 
thy baok in support of an unjust thing; and infinite bonfires 
visibly waiting ahead of thee, to blase centuries long for thy 
vietory on ‘behalf of it,—I would advise thee to call halt, to fling 
down thy baton, and say, ‘In God's name, No!” Thy “success ?” 
Poor devil, what will thy success amount too? If the thing is 
unjast, thou hast not succeeded; no, not though bonfires blazed 
from North to South, and bells rang, and editors wrote leading- 
articles, and the just thing lay trampled out of sight, to all mor- 
tal eyes an abolished and anaibilated thing. Success? In s 
few years, thou wilt be dead and dark,—all cold, eyeless, deaf; 
no blase of bonfires, ding-dong of bells er leading-articles visi- 
ble or audible to thee again at all forever. What kind of suo- 
open is that! [Carnie 


EMERSON’S LECTURE ON PLATO. 


Prato, said Emerson. is philosophy, and philosophy is Plato, 
In him, too, are found the nurora! beams of Christianity; and 
here is forecast the Koran of Mahommed. Everybody finds his 
peculiar taste gratified in Plato; to the French he is Parisian, to 
the German Teutonic. In this respect he is like Helen of Argos, 
whose beauty made everybody that saw ber feel related to her. 
It is remarkable that uncertainty exists as to the authenticity 
of some of the writings of geniue—of Homer, of Plato, of 
Shakespeare. This is because these great minds magnetized and 
assimilated to themselves those about them, and thus each lived 
in severnl bodies. It iosnid that Plato plsglarised, “It is only 
the inventor who knows bow to borrow ;” and the stupendous 
genius of Pinto could not but absorb all the learning of the 
times. Another merit of Plato was, that being a philosopher, 
he waa something beyond, he was a poet, A man io attain per- 
fection in any department, must stand on higher groond than 
that he works upon. The biography of Plato is short. So in 
that of all geniuses; it is written in their books: and in the 
painting of Plato's pen, we dre to look for the portraits of his 
family and the pictures of his home. Plato was a patrician by 
birth ; in early life he had an inclination for war, but was arrest- 
ed by the persuasion of Socrates, with whom he remained frem 
the age of twenty till thirty. Then Plato traveled to Italy, to 
Egypt, to Babylon, it is said; and, returning from his tour, in- 
stituted his celebrated Academy at Athens, and finally died in 
the act of writing, at the age of eighty-one years. 


The writings of Plato are ever young, ever modern: for in 
them exists, in the germ, the Europe of our day. This isthe 
test of genius; it is ever young, never outgrown by any passage 
of time. Emerson said: All ontology existed in two depart- 
meénte—unity and yariety. By prayer, by religion we soar to 
unity, baving communion with God. Henoe the religious and 
enlightened man can never be selfish; he has felt the living 
sanse of his being in God, and the same God is every thing 
about him; “the words J and mine constitute ignorance” To 
the religious, “form is imprisonment; that which the soul 
seeks isrueolution into being above form,’—“ emancipation 
from organization.” Plato learned in Asia this religion, 
which ever goes back from the varied irradiation of the one to 
its central being. He also posseased Italian intellect and art, to 
trace his way back again from the one to the diffusion of varie- 
ty. “He shall be as a god to me, sald Plato, who can rightly 
divide and define.” “When I see, he said, one who can ses the 
whole and the parts, I treed in his steps like those of a god” 
Devotion, says Emerson, bathes in the central sunlight of the 
one; Art represents the one by variety ; Intellect traces and de- 
tects the one and the same in its variety. Religion, Art, Intel- 
lect—all these bad Plato. “He united the freest poetry with 
the most exact geometry ;” his energy of thought was like the 
momentam of the falling planet, his discretion like its return to 
the carve.” Plato believed in. preternataral fhoulties. He 
knew, too, that the sublime essence of all being is beyond the 
stretch of human ken. But in this respect, Emerson criticised 
Plato: Though immense of vision, be had Platonized the sub- 
jeots of his thoughts and “‘ fixed his copy-right upon the world” 
But it is the creation of God and not of Plato, and no partial in- 
telligenoe can expound it, except to the limite of a Anite under- 
standing, and with the coloring of an imperfect mind. Plata, 
moreover, was too equal, too complete; you are never in his 
writings startled and thrilled by “the scream of the prophet,” 
orthe swaying force of the unlettered Arab. “Socrates and 
Plato,” said Emerson, “are the double star which vo instrument 
has been able entirely to separate.” It was a heppy thing that 
Socrates, “ the wise Æsop of the mob,” yet so honest and euthu- 
siastic in religion, early impressed Plato, and took a lasting po- 
sition inthe foreground of his mind.” [Taisone. 
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THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 


Taese animals are not discernible, with a few exceptions, but 
by powerful microscopes; as they usually occur in some sort of 
infusion, they have been called Infusoria ; though they general- 
ly go by the name of Animalcula. The recent astonishing dis- 
ooveries of Ehrenberg, a Prussian naturalist, have given a new 
aspect to this department of animated nature, even in a geologi- 
cal polntof view, He has desc: ibed seven hundred and twenty- 
two living species, which swarm a)most every where. even in the 
floids of living and healthy animals, in countless numbers. . 

Formerly they were thought to be the moet simple of all ani- 
mals in thelr organiration : to be in fact little more than mere 
particles of matter endowed with vitality ; but he has discover- 
ed in them mouths, teeth, stomachs, muscles, nerves, glande, 
eyes, and organs of reproduotion. Some of the smallest animal- 
oula are mot more than the twenty-four thousandth of an inch 
in diameter; and the thickness of the skin of their stomachs, 
pot more than the fifty millionth part ofaninch. In their mode 
of reproduction they are viviparous, oviparous, and gemmipa- 
rous. An individual of the Hydatina senta increaseg, in ten 


days to one million; on the eleventh day, to four millions; and |- 


on the twelfth day, to sixteen millions. In another case Ehren- 
berg says that one individual is capable of becoming in four doyr, 
one bundred and seventy billions! 

Leuwenhoeok calculated that one billion animaloula, such os 
occur in common water, would not altogether make a mass so 
large asa grain of sand. Ehrenberg estimates that five hundred 
millions of them do actually sometimes exist in a single drop of 
water. j 

In the Alpe there is sometimes found a mow of a red color; 
and it has been recently ascertained hy M. Shuttleworth, that 
the coloring matter is composed chiefly of infusoria, with some 
plants of the tribe of Alge. And what is most singular, is, that 
when the snow had been melted for a short time, so as to become 
a little warmer than the freezing point, the animals die, becouse 
they can not endure so much heat! A specimen of meteoric paper 
which fell from the sky in, Courland in 1686, has been examined 
by Ehrenberg, and found to consist, like the red snow, of Con- 

feroa and Infusoria, Of the lntter he found twenty-nine species. 

Surprising na these facts are, it will perbaps seem still more 
incredible, that the skeletons of these animale should be found 
in a fossil state, and actually constitute nearly thé whole mass of 
soils and rocks several feet in thickness, and extending over 
aress of many acres. Yet thie too has been ascertained by the 
same acute Prussian naturalist, Skea FEoLocr. 
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LONG- LIVED MEN. 


Tsomas Parr, as recorded by d by Lord Francis Bacon, was born 
in 1483, and died in 1635, aged one hundred and fifty-two 
yeara. He died, not from the disease or decay of a single organ, 
but from too great fullness of blood, cnysed by mpre than usual 
indulgence in eating and drinking. He had led an active coun- 
try life, and enjoying country air and exercise; but was invited 
to London, where luxarious eating and drinking soon killed him. 

Thirty-five years after the death of Parr, Henry Jenkins, of 
Yorkshire, England, died, sged one hundred and sixty-nine 
years. He was born in 1501, and died in 1670. His age is fully 
authenticated, and is the greatest among the moderns. John 
Effingham, of Cornwall, England, died, aged one hundred and 
forty-seven years. James Lawrence a Scoichman, lived one 
hundred and forty years. About the year 1790, Joseph Bur- 
rington died at Bergen, Norway, aged one hundred and sixty 
years. In 1772, a man named Drakenburg died in Denmark, in 
the one hundred and forty-seventh year of his age. In 1825, 
Pope Leo XII., granted to a poor man living near Lake Thrasi- 
mene, in Italy. a pension on account of his great age; he was 
then an hundred and twenty-five years old. He died aged one 
hundred and thirty years. In 1830, a man died at Bt. Peters- 


burg, aged one hundred and thirty years. I knew aman in the 
island of Cuba, who was an buedred and twenty years old; he 
was able to ride on horseback sixty miles in a day, and return 
home the next. We will now come to ourown country. In 
1820, a man named Henry Frapcisce, died at Whitehall, in the 
state of New-York, aged one hundred and thirty-four years 
He beat the drum at the coronation of Queen Anne, and was then 
sixteen years of ago; he did not die of old age, but of the aguo 
and fever. I forgot to mention the name of Dr. Mead, who was 
consulting physician to Queen Elizabeth, aud died at the age of 
one hundred and forty-eight years. John Hightower, residing 
in Marengo county, Alabama, died January, 1845, aged one hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. William Prigden, of Maryland, 
died October, 1845, aged one hundred and twenty-three years, 
The Rey. Mr. Harvey, a Baptist clergyman, residing at Frank- 
fort, in the state of New-York, is now iu the active and useful 
discharge of his clerical duties, at the age gf one hundred and 
eleven years. A Mr. Blakewell, residing near Greenville, North 
Carolina, was living a short time since, nt the age of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six years. A colored man named Syphax, in 
fine vigorous health, was living last year in Cumberland county, 

Virginia, nt, the age of one hundred and seventeen years. The 
Montreal Times, October, 1846, translates the following from the 
Retuz Canadienne: “ An old man died at Wexford, Upper Canada, 
a short time since, named Daniel Atkin, but rejoiced in the sow- 
briquet of Black Day. At the time of his decerse, he was one 
hundred and twenty years of age; and during his life had con- 
tracted sevon marriages, by whow he had had an incredible num- 
ber of children, grand-children, and great grand-children, in all 
about five hundred ond seventy—three hundred and seventy of 
whom are boys, and two hundred girls.” 

I have already enumerated os many cases as our purpose de- 
mands. They show to us conclusively, how long the human ma- 
chine may continue its existence—by how long it has been 
known to continue, I think no fact ig better proved, than that 
the human frame is formed to last over one hundred years, that 
no man ever died of old age until after one hundred years, and 
that every man may live to one hundred years, provided he does 
not war upon his own frame, and provided, as I have before re- 
marked, that he follows judiciously the laws of health, commita 
few errora in his diet, and preserves the symmetry of his person. 


[Fitcy’s LECTURRS ON THE USE OE THE LUNGS. 
æQ =~ 


SINGULAR. 


A corresronpent (s physician) writing from Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, bas sent us the following, which we insert with- 
out comment: 


Evitors Usivercacum: Last March, at nine A. M., one mile 
and a halfdistant {rom my residence in C—— County, when at 
the. bedside of a patient, I heard a sudden crackling noise 
nader foot. My patient heard it also, and was startled by it. 
I looked to discover the cause, but saw nothing, and thought 
no more of it. I returned home, and as I entered the door, 
a horse was driven into my yard at full speed, and the rider 
said, “ Your mopher hes a fit, and you must go and see her im- 
medistely—she seemed quite desd when I left.” It wan dis- 
tant one mile and a half. I was before her as soon as possible. 
She was a cold corpse when J arrived. She was in usual health 
half an hour before, was generally well, and not subject to 
fits. Om returning with the intelligence to my family, con- 
sisting of three adults, they remarked that at about nina 
o’olock they heard a snapping noise like the breaking of a 
violin string—their attention was go much aroused by it that 
they opened a door to discover the cause. One of them said 
that “that noise meant something ;’ and after T returned they 
said, “There, that mysterious noise is experienced now.” I 
asked what? They stated as above, and then I recollected 
the reported phenomenon that ocourred where Iwas. a. r, 
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HALL FOR THE BEST.” 


We suppose the true reading of this is, all for the best, with 
an emphasis. Not all for the best, because at present, we know 
that it is not so. Any of us are philosophers enough to know 
thata broken leg, or the raging toothache, ia not the best that 
can be dene nt all, but the hest that can beat present. Evil re- 
sults in good—is good prospectively, but not presently. The 
like of moral iniqaity. God overrules—permits—does not de- 
sign all things. Man is not strictly free—the will-power is al- 
ways governed by motives and circumstances over which it has 
nocontrol. All is philosophical necessity. It is useless to say then, 
where's the blame? Praise and bleme. merit and demerit are terme 
expressive of certain conditions, and whatever the ednditions are, 
eo are the rewards ond punishments. Rewards and punishments 
are only the necessary effects of certain necessary causes. There is 
no immorality in the tendencies of this teaching. because pen- 
alties are thus unavoidable. We say of virtue, the reward ja in 
the act alone, or in the condition of mind ; 90 may we say of vice. 
No one can take advantage of this doctrine, to say, then I will 
do nothing—nothing can be altered—I will not exert myself—I 
will sit iown and take my ease, For to say sois to contradict 
the premisee—that nli things ore fixed. It is to use means and 
make endeavors to bring abdut an end which is supposed to be 
fixed with the rest ; even our ease. All we have to do is, to keep 
moving. This we must do, and the doctrine alters not our prao- 
ticean iota, It involvesno moral absurdities, it gives no license, 
tt simply ssys—all things are simply fixed or necessary, though 
not all designed, and all things, though not always the best, are 
for the best, are the best that can be for the present, and will as- 
suredly resul in positive good. 


This does not make God the author of evil. It makea him the 
author of all the present good that can exist, consistent with the 
established order, and it makes him overrule the whole for good 


In fact, good ond evil are merely relative terms. What is evil 
to one, auch asa low culture, is very good to another where the 
general astute has created no higher idea or standard ; and what 
is good to one, becomes to another of a still higher state, a great 
evil. All, then, is for the beat, It is the best that can be for 
the present, and will result in positive good. 

It may not be said so properly that God sends or appoints evils 
—war slavery, pestilence, individual diseases, &o., jor the good 

-of men; they are the highest state bhat can exist in tle presast 
development of society and mas, And sorely, it is more of a 
good to live even in slavery, iniquity and disease, than not to live 
at all, becauso immortality ia in question. These things, then, 
taking the universe and all time in consideration, may be said 
to be, not the best, but for the beat; not good in themeelves, or 
good at all, as we from contrasts use the term, bat only the kigh- 
est state that can be at present, And surely, it is higher than 
non-existence—higher than mere animal life; and it will reswit 
in supreme and perfect good. All. therefore, is for the beat, but 
not the best. 

But what is the uso of this teaching? Has it any practical 
bearing? We answer, while it teaches or encourages no evil, it 
teaches truth. Can any truth harm? Must it not be good? 
And does not even this truth teach Eternal Providence, Eternal 
Justice, Universal and Eternal Good, and show us how god-like 
we ore when we oppose all evil and all wrong 7 Ww. w. F. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


We have received a letter from La Roy Sunderland, in which 
he inquires in what respect Dr. Dods’ experiments in “ Electrical 
Psychology,” as he calls it, differ from those which he has been 
accustomed for some years past, to give at his public lectures. 
Perhaps we are not entirely qualified to answer this question, 
from the fact that we have never had the pleasure of witnessing 
any of Mr. Sunderland's experiments, or of attending any of his 
lectures; but if in an attempt to answer, we should in our igno- 
rence misrepresent Mr. B. in any respect, we hope he will oor- 
rect us. 

If we understand Mr. Sunderland's mode of operation, then, 
it is to fix, as best he msy, the concentrated attention of his au- 
dience upon him while he is engaged in the delivery of his leo- 
ture, he speaking and willing oll the while with reference to the 
desired result. Those who are most susceptible will at length 
begin to feel the influence, and will gradually lose, in a greater 
or leas degree, the consciousness of their situation. They then 
feel irresistibly drawn to the stage on whioh Mr, 8. is lecturing, 
and are in perfect sympathetic communication with him, being 
in many instances even unconscious of the presence of an an- 
dience. From five or six to thirty or forty persons are thos 
brought on the stage in a single evening! While in this state 
they are subject to the direct action of Mr. Sunderland's will, 
it not being absolutely necessary that they should be touched 
or even spoken to by the latter, though contact and verbal com- 
munication generally serve to heighten the action. Almost any 
conceivable vision may be caused to pass before their minds 
while in this state, and they may be made to fancy themeelves 
other persons, or in other places, or even in the spirit world, by 
the concentrated action of Mr, Sunderland’s will, and perbaps 
by touching certain portions of their heads where are located 
the organs of particular passions or faculties. These phenomena, 
we may remark by the way, are certainly wonderfal, and the 
only thing to be regretted is that the great majority of those to 
whom they are exhibited do not perceive their practical bear- 
ings, and the great light which they throw upon the nature and 
laws of the human apirit. Lecturers, we think, could not do a 
better service to a sensuous and unspiritual world, than by 
thoroughly explaining and enforcing these things; and though 
the amusing and even ludicrous features of the illustrative ez- 
periments should not be excluded, they should not be suffered 


*| to interfere with that solemnity which naturally belongs to the 


intrinsic importance of the subject. 

Mr. Sunderland’s process, therefore, is essentially that which 
is generally known under the name of Animal Magnetism, or 
Mesmerism, thoagh he oallsit * Pathetiem.” It does not differ 
materially from that which is often unconsciously pursued, with 
results somewhat similar, by exciting preachers at Methodist 
camp meetings. 

Dr. Dods’ mode of proceeding, and its results, on the other 
hand, are aa follows: Immediately after his lecture (in which 
he makes no effort to operate mentally in magnetizing his audi- 
tors) he invites those who may feel disposed to come forward 
from among the nudience, to take a front seat, which having 
been done, he places a small piece of composite metal baving s 
slight galvanic action, in the palms of their hands, requests 
them to fiz their eyes steadily upon it, and maintain a perfectly 
easy position for about twenty minutes, the audience maintain 
ing silence during the time. The subjects are seldom sensible 
of any effect from this process, and none of them believe, unless 
from previous experience, that the slightest control can be exer- 
cised over their muscles or mind, by the operator. Dr.D. then 
has a secret mode of getting into what he calls an “electrio” 
communication with them, which consists in contact with a par- 
tioular nerve, and without which no experiments can be per- 
formed except the subject be sufficiently susceptible to be acted 
upon by the ordinary process of magnetism. Haying been ini 
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tinted, we can testify from experiencethat this process of getting | 50me colony. And thirdly, that the expenses of their transpor- 


the communication is something morc than s mere “ make- 


tation to such colony, including an outfit for six months after 


believe,” though we are not permitted to describe it. The con-| ‘heir arrival, should be defrayed from fund to be raised from 


trol exercised over the subject, then, is not by the action of the 
will of the operator, furthor than one man’s will necessarily acts 
in ccnversing with another, but it is by producing acoumula- 
tions, and any giten actions, of the nervous energy in any part 
of the aystem, by which outer motions, and in some instances 
‘even the visions and conceptions of the mind, are controlled. 
Any vision of which the imagination can oomccive, however sb- 
surd or impossible, may thus be made to pass before the mind 
of those most susceptible, with all the appearance of absolute 
reality, causing them now to weep wilh sorrow, now to sbriek 
with terror, and mow to exclaim with ecstacies of delight, accord- 
ing to the nature of the picture that is made toappear. But 
acoording to Dr. Dods’ process, it is always mecessary to speak to 
the subject to produce any effect, pkysical or mental; and the 


the labor of each freed slave. 
* + z + + * ` e * 


“I think that a period should be fixed when all born after it 
should be free at a specified age, all born before it remaining 


| slaves for life. That period I would suggest should be 1855, or 


even 1860; for on this and otber arrangementa of the system, if 
adopted, I incline to a liberal margin so as to obviate as many 
objections, and unite as many opinions, as possible. Whether 
the commencement of the operation of the system be a little 
earlicr or later, is not so important as that a day should be 
permanently fized, from which we could look forward with oon- 
fidence, to the final termination of slavery within the limita of 
the commonwealth. 

“ Whatever may be the day fixed, whether £655 or 1860, or 
any other day, all born after it, I suggest, should be freo at the 


moment the “charm” is broken, the system is restored to its | age of twenty-five, but be liable afterwards te be hired out, 


normal functivus. ‘ 
Of the two we think Mr. Sunderland's plan is the more spir- 
itual, but it is at the eame time the more unwieldy, requiring 
peculiar constitutions for successful operators. Dr. Dodw’ plan, 
on tho other hand, may, so far as we have been able to judge, 
bo pursued with nearly equal degrees of success by imoet all 


under the authority of the State, for a term not exoeeding three 
years, in order to raise a sum suficient to pay the expenses of 
their transportation to the colony, and to provide them am outfit 
for sixmonths after their arrival there. 

“Ifthe descendants of those who are to be free at the age of 
twenty-five, were also to be considered as slaves until they had 


persons who simply umderatand it. Considered in a practical | attained the same age, and this rule were continued indefinitely 
point of view, its chief advantage we think consists im the effi- | ns to time, it is manifest that slavery would be perpetuated in- 


‘cacy With which it may be employed in attacking certain dis- 
asos. Where ordinary maguetiom acts but feebly, that acts as 
it were, with a lever power, by rallying all the sanative infu- 


stead of being terminated. To guard against this consequence, 
provision might be made that the offspring of those who are to 
be free at twenty-five, should be free at thoir birth, but upon 


ence existing in the system of the patient, to a point, and giving | the condition that they shall be apprenticed until they were 
it a specific actiom. Several illustrations of this fact have al- | twenty-one, and be also liable to be hired out for a period not 


ready come under our observation, the cases being sach as could 
not have been reached by any ordinary process of magnetism ; 
and we have just been authentically informed that a lady who 
for « long time had suffered from paralysis, beieg unable to 
walk, made application a few days since, to a physician in this 
city who had learned the new art of Dr. Dods, and by a vigorous 
application, was made, in the course of an hour or two, to walk 
out without assistance and get into her carriage, from which 
ahe had just before been carried by her friends, into the Dootor’s 
douse! 

We have spoken ef these things as one who simply believes 
them (rather kaews them) for himaelf, without making any effort 
to give faith to skeptics. Such must be convinced by evidence 
different from what we can give them at present. wW. F, 
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MR. CLAY ON EMANCIPATION. 


Manr of onr readers are aware that there has lately been an 
agitation in Kentucky respecting some feasible plan to abolish 
slavery, provisions for the same being proposed to be made ib 
the new constitution that is about being frnmed in that state. 
It is beginning to be more and more generally felt, not only in 
that state but elsewhere, that slavery is an enormous political 
and moral evil, and that no people can be truly prosperous and 


exceeding three years, for the purpose of raising money to meet 
the expenses of the colony, and their subsistence for the firat 
six months, 

“The Pennsylvanian act of emancipation fixed the period of 
twenty-eight for the liberation of the slaves, and provided, ag 
her courts have since interpreted the system to mean, that the 
issue of all who were to ba free at the limited age, were from 
their birth free. The Pensylvanian system made no provision 
for colonization. eR a” ef eS 

“The colonization of the free blacks, as they successively nr- 
rive, from year to year, at the age entitling them to freedom, I 
consider a condition absolutely indispensable. Without it, I 
should be utterly opposed to any echeme of emancipation. One 
hundred and ninety odd thousand blacks, composing about one- 
fourth the population of the State, with their descendants, could 
never live in peace, harmony and equality with the residue of 
the popelation. Their color, passions and prejudices would fe- 
ever prevent the two races from living together in s stata of eor- 
dial uniu. Secial, moral, and political degradation woad be 
the inevitable lot.of the colored raoe.” 

We quote this language here not, because we by any means ap- 
prove the plans whick it proposes, especially that which relates 
to the expatriatien of the blacks after being emancipated, but 
for the purpose of showing the workings of influential minde, 


bappy into whose social system it is inwrought; and there is a upon this grave sabject, and of stimulating thought upop 


foir prospect that Kentucky will soon decide upon some mesa- 
sures to rid herself of the incubus which she begins to feel is 
weighing her to the dust. The discussions that are pending in 
reference to the subject have called forth a letter from Henry 
Clay, in which he declares himself in favor of gradual emanci- 
pation, and speaks ns follows: 

“After full nnd deliberate consideration of the subject, it 
seems to me three principles should regulate the establishment 
of a system of emancipation. The first is, that it should be slow 
in its operation, cautious and gradual, so as to occasion no con- 
valsion, nor any rash or sudden disturbance in the existing 
habits of society. Second, that, as an indispensable condition, 
the emancipated slaves should be removed from the State to 


it among those of our readers whose minds may be attracted to it, 
We believe that thers is ono plan by which slavery might be 
abolished consistently with the highest interests of both masters 
and slaves, as fast as the minds of the dominant classes becums 
prepared for it by an enlightenment in the ratarul laws of hw- 
man society; and that plan is Association. As wo may feel 
prompted, we may hereafter unfold our vicws systematically 
upon this subject : but it could hardly suabscrve say important 
purpose to enter into any elaborate remarks upon it st present. 
Buffiee it to say that Amociation is a divine and aniversa! law of 
Nature, spplying to all forms, kingdoms, and worlds, amd by ih 
when fully understood, we believe that c/] social problems may 
be polved. wW. 7. 
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| living beings, and would be able thus to appreciate the influence 
; | proceeding from the living nervous action. 

We hare received the second number of this monthly publica-! “This conjecture was soon verified by esperiment. 1 found 
tion, devoted to the discussion of a wide range of subjects, giving that all persons of an impressible constitution were sensibly a 
particular prominence to the sciences of Anatomy, Physiology, | fected by placing the hand in contact with the heads or bodies 
Pathology, Phrenology, Mental Philosophy, Physiognomy, and of other perzons. The effect might i be so Prompt or forcible 
Psychology, with the collateral departments of Animal Magnet- | °% to arrest their attention ender UESIWESY CITEER (Pes 
lsm, Biography, History, Politieal Economy, the Fine Arts, Hy- ÙY sitting still and coneentrating their attention upom the èx- 
giene, Dietetics, and Materia Medica. Dr, Buchanan, the editor, periment for a few minutes, a decided effect War caper! enced- 
is known ea the discoverer, a few years since, of the “impreas- In this manner, by placing the hand upon the epigastriam oa 
ibility of the human brain,” and of a science founded upou it | Pattent labering under any disease, a morbid impression would 
which he denominates “Neurology.” Judging from the Num- | be experienced, corresponding to the character of his care. For 
ber before us, as well as from other writings of Dr. B. which we ‘he last three or four years, I have myself become so sensible to 
have perused, he appears perfectly familiar with the subjects | morbific impressions, tbat I ean not be in contact with a patient 
which he disnas; and he writes upon them in a clear and | €"°2 for a few minutes, without being injuriously aiected. 
popular style. We believe that if this Journal is well anstained “When impresibte persons thus come pie ie ny 
it will do much good in diffesing a knowledge pf some of the | who are in sound health, by ~~ oe ee A i ° 
most curious and important phenomena and laws of human ezr- | ent portions of the head or body 4 SORT FSpe IESE se A r 
istence. The following extraets from the leading article, enti- !* distinet effect corresponding to the petuliar vital fanctiens of 
tled “ Psycnourtay.” in the Nember before ue, will be read the part, By bolding the Band upon the forehead, the vent of 
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with interest, and may be regarded na important in their bear- 
ings upon medical acience, After detailing some experiments 
showing the influence upon the nervous system, of certain metals 
bolden in the hand, the writer proceeds : 


“I have since proved, by experiment, that a galvanio or elec- 
tric current, possing through e medicinal substance, will trans- 


mit its influence into the constitution which receives the cur- 
rent. 


“Tt would readily occur to the reader that, in such experi- 
ments, an excitable imagination might produce important effecta, 
and materially modify the results. The desire to guard against 
any such delusions, led me to adopt precautions to prevent the 
individnals experimented upon from knowing the name or na- 
tare of the medicine used, It was either concealed from their 
sight or so envcloped in paper as to be invisible, and thus the 
experiment was generally made in such a manner, that any play 
of imagination would have been immediately detected. Bome- 
times, as in the experiments at New York, the medicine was un- 
known to all present uatil the close of the experiment, 

“It wos thua fully established that a large portion of the hu- 
man race may be affected by medicinal substances, coon without 
immediate contact—a fact which I now consider as well settled 
and familiar sa any other in medical science—so much so as to 
become a necessary subject of medical instruction; and in every 
course of lectures which I deliver to the medical claes in the In- 
stitute, I state these principles, and accompany them by imme- 
diate demonstration upon the members of the clase. Medicinal 
substances, enveloped in paper, are distributed among the mem- 
bers of the class, who hold them in thelr hands, while sitting at 
ease, listening to the lecture and waiting for the effect. It fre- 
qeently happens that when vigorous emetic, eathartic, or sti- 
mulant, is distributed in this manner. ita impression will be so 
distinotly recognized by soine of the members of the class. as to 
enable them to name it correctly, if they have ever before ex- 
perienced ita operaiion aa a medicine. 

“ Daring the present session of the Inatitute, the usual exper- 
iment has been made, and the following members, out of a class 
of about one hundred and thirty, have experienced decided me- 
dicinal impressions, by holdiug in their hands different medicinal 
substances, principally emetics and cathortics.”” [Then follows 
a certificate, signed by forty-three persons, in attestation to the 
above statement. 

On these singular facts the writer remarks: 

“It may, therefore, be recognized as a law of the nervous sys- 
tem, that it is oapable of being affected by the subtil influences 
which emanate from adjacent objecte. Influenced by this com- 
sideration, I supposed it probable that those who poascesed this 
acate sensibility would be distinctly affected by comtact with 


‘the intellectual organs, they experience an increased mental 

| activity. By holding the hand upon the superior portion of the 

, head, they experience a pleasant and sosthing influence, peeu- 
liar to the moral organs. Upom each locality of the head, the 
influence of the subjacent organ may be reeognized—and al- 
thongh the impression is generally of but moderate force or 
di-tinctneas, those who have a high degree of susceptibility may 
realize the exact character of the organ touched, and describe 
not only its general tendency, but its particular action and 
strength im the individual who is examined. 

In short, it may be stated, that any person of a highty 
impressible temperament, who will cultivate his faculties fer 
svob investigations, may learn to ploee his bands upon the 
different portions of the head, to recognize and deserjbe the 
action of the various organs, and to estimate their relative 
strength by the impressions which he reovives from contact.” 


The present number of the “Journal of Man” contains alse 
valuable articles entitled “ Reichenbach’s researches in Magnet- 
ism,” “ Vaughn’s discoveries in organic Chemistry,” “ Cholera, 
its causes and cure,” (written by A. J. Davie, and published 
originally in this paper,) to which Dr. B. subjoins a review un- 
der the title of “Intuitive Bcience.” The “Journal of Man” 
is published monthly, at No. 7 College Hall, Cincinnati, at $2 
per annum in advance, 

— — eree | 

Tue Maseacuusetrs QuarteaLy Review. The March Num- 
ber of this publication bas been lying on our table for some time. 
This is one of those very few periodicala that are entirely un- 
trammeled by party or sectarian influences, and are the free expo- 
nents of the sentiments and opinions of free minds. Of the 
literary and intellectual character of this publication, it is suf- 
ficient to say thas it is edited by Theodore Parker and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The following is the table of contents of the 
present number. “The German Revolution in 1848? “ The 
Eternity of God ;” (a poem) “Discovery of America by the 
Norsemen ;” “character of Mr. Prescott as an historian ;’ “ Ox- 
ford Poetry ;” “Short Reviews and Notices.” Published by 
Coolidge and Wiley, Boston. 

— Gee 

Hunts’ Meeceants’ Macazine for March is before us. con- 
taining its usual quantity of useful matter, the most important 
articles, perhaps, being those with the following titles: “The 
British empire in the East :” “Debts and finances of the States 
in the Union, with reference to their condition and prosperity ;” 
“ Proposed railroad across the I-thmus of Panama ;” and “ Com- 
mercial cities and towns in the United States,” &c. 
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M. A. T. Our bound volumes (vols. Istend 2d being bound 
together) sell at $2.75. 
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Poetry. 


IMMORTALITY. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERC@LUM. 
BY J, 8. FRELIGE. 


‘On! say not that Mind is a dim transient beam, 
And the SouPs Immortality only a dream ; 

Why were we created, if nodestiny high 

Was intended for mau but to suffer and die? 

And why was implanted the knowledge sublime 
Of infiulte space, and perpetual time? 

Why gifted with reason a few fleeting hours, 

And with restless, unsatisfied, far-reaching pow’re, 
And high aspirations which earth cnn not hold, 
And leas than eternity can not unfold ; 

If the soul with a glance at creation, must sever - 
From all that is dear, and be nothing forever? 


The boly and nll-seeing spirit of Love, 

Is forever around us below and above. 

Confiding henceforth in that spirit to bless, 

With infinite knowledge and pure bappiness, 

I will trusting go forth, even down to the grave, 

For the spirit of Love is all mighty to save; 

Believing that somewhere, in infinite space, 

J shall find an eternal and bright resting-place, 
Where bliss never dies and where death can come never, 
And the spirit of love reigns forever and ever. 


Sr. Levis, Mo., Jan, 1849. 
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G@oOD’S TRUE TEMPLE. 


BY JAMES RIGHARDGON, JR. 


Nor by vast piles of sculptured stone, uprearing 


Their massive towers and fretted spires on high, 


With splendid pomp and costly pride, appearing 


To scorn the poor and humble passer by : 


Not by the rich and swelling congregations 


That daily crowd the broad, luxarious aisles ; 


Not by the pulpit’s eloquent orations, 


And melody that sense and soul beguiles : 


Not by most solemn rites, nor by receiving 


The holy bread and consecrated cup; 


Not by vain doctrines ond long creeds believing, 


Do we the temple of our God build up. 


Por God’s truo temple is humanity, > uw 


That now unfinished and in rnin lies; 


And we would its divine restorers be, 


And raiso it up in glory tothe skies. 


Wherever weep the enslaved, the poor, the lowly, 


Or fall the tempted, frail and sinful ones ; 


There with a purpose high and spirit holy, 


We'll haste to succor these our Father's sons. 


And inward purity and love combining, — 


That spirit fair which moved our blessed Lord,— 


Bhall build them all, as stones all fair and shining, 


Into a living temple of our God. 


And thus sball we, in lofty virtue growing, 


Pounded on Jesus as our coruer-stone, 


Bo pillars of that holy temple showing 


That God’s true praise is love of men alone. 


~ 


THE MILL. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Husugp with broad sunlight liee the hill, 
And minuting tie long day’s loss, 

The cedar’s shadow, slow and still, 
Creepe o'er its diel of groy moes. 


Warm noon brims full the valley's cup, 
The aspen leaves are scnrce astir, 

Only the little mill sends up 

Its busy, never-ceasing burr. 


Climbing the loose-piled wall that hems 
The road along the mill-pond’s brink, 
From ‘neath the arching barberry stems, 
My footstep scares the shy chewink. 


Beneath a bony buttonwood 

The mill's red door awings open wide; 
The whitened miller, dust-imbued, 
Flite past the square of dark, inside. 


No mountain torrent’s strength is bere, 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 
Heaps its small pitcher to the ear, 

And gently waits the miller’s will. 


Swift slips Undine along the race 

Unbeard, end then, with flashing bourd, 
Floods the dull wheel with light and grace, 
And, laughing, hanta the loath drudge round. 


The miller dreams not at what cost 
The quivering millstones hum awhirl, 
Nor how, for every turn are tost 
Armfuls of diamonds and of pearls. 


But Summer cleared my happier eyes 
With drops of sone celestial juice, 

To ses how beauty underlies 

Forever more eack form of use. 


And more: methought I saw that flood 
Which now so dull and darkliog steals, 
Thick, here and there, with human blood, 
To turn the world’s laborious wheels. 


No more than doth the miller therc, 
Shut in our several cells, do we 
Know with what waste of beauty rare 
Moves every day's machinery. 


Surely the wieer day aball come 
When this fine overplys of might, 
No Jonger sullen, slow and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 


In that new childhood of the world, 

Life of itself ebal! dance and play, 

Fresh blood through Time’s sbrunk veins be harl’d, 
And labor meet delight half way. 


—— ++ ee 


He who seeks the Truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freoman :— 
He, at best, is but n slave, 


He who hears the Truth, and places 
Ite bhigh promptings under ban. 
Loud may boast of all that’s maniy, 
Bat can never be a Man. 
[W. D. Gattsomes. 
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Mliscellaneons Department. 


THE THREE MALEFACTORS. 
AN ORIENTAL LEGEND, 


‘Tranalated for the Univere@lum, from the French of A. Constant. 
BY WILLIAM FISHBOUGEH. 


CHAPTER Ill. ; | 


TOE RICH AND THE POOR. | 

Nor long afterwarda, the rich Seir gave a splendid feast. He 1 
had invited to it those whoni he considered his friends, and those 
whom he suspected of being his enemies, and whom he desired 
to torment with envy. 

Much hatred, in fuct, was exercised against Beir; for his im- 
mense riches caused many to envy him, and bis unpitying obdu- 
racy excited the enmity of all who were dependent upon him. 
He was an old bald-headed man with white heavy eyebrows, 


and a yellowish beard upon a vimge of bronze. His ori»! 


gin was a mystery, as was also the source of his treas- 


ures. He pretended to have acquired his fortune by trading in | 


“ What wilt thou, then 7” 

“ J will give thee advice.” 

“Speak, then, provided that thou wilt sot pronounce the 
name which thou hast pronounced.” 

Fear not, I will call thee Beir. Listen to what have to say ; 
Thy possessions are the life of those who have been despoiled, 
and thou shouldest bestow them upes their legitimate heirs.” 

t But do I know their names, and enn I find their heirs?” maid 
Beir with an expression of impatienes. 

u Those who possess nothing are the legitimate heirs of those 
who have been despoiled,” said the prophet, ‘ for if there never 
had been any robbers, there would never have been any poor.” 

“But many poor people are themselves robbers,” said Seir, 
“for they are indolemt, and the indolent steal tho bread which 
they beg.” 

i God has never mado an indolent person,” replied the son of 
Miriam; "but man is made te work as the bird is made to fly 
through the air. But the labor of mam shoald be fruitful and 
free, and those who have monopolized the earth to themselves 
hare discouraged labor, and it is these who have promoted in- 
dolence by inventing servitude.” 

“I recognize thee, from those words, as that seditieus man 


distant countries; but the ferocity imprinted upon his features, | who bas so justly alarmed our priests and rulers Bewsre 


and the glance of his eye, always ferocious and inquiet, caused 
all who observed hiin to suspect that his conscience was torment- 
ed by bloody recollections, lt was for that reason, perhaps, that 
he sought to surround himself with Pharisees and Levites, and 
that none were more punctillious in performing encrifices than 
he; as though by the aid of superstition he would have banish- 
ed the romembraace of former misdeeds. 

The table, covered with precious varieties, was sect in a hall of 
marble which opened’on all sides into gardens of flowers; the 
elaves covered it with vessels of gold and silver, The perfumes 
arose from the rich perfuming vessels, and the players on the 
barp and flute, robed in white and crowned with flowers, were 
rolling forth their symphonies to enliven the gueata. 

Meanwhile the guests began to arrive in multitudes, and while 
the female slaves were introducing them into the bathing hall 
to apply water nnd perfumes to their feet and handa, acoording 
to the prevailing rules of hospitality, Beir had retired for a few 
moments to the remote end of his garden upon n little eminence 
shaded by n cluster of trees, whence he could survey a portion 
of his rich domains. There he seated himself and fell into a 
revery. He passed his hands over his forehead as if to chase 
away an unwelcome thought, and then, contemplating with pride 
the things which surrounded him, and also the splendor of 
his own vestments, he uttered aloud this exclamation: 

“Tam justified, for I am rich.” 

“ Beir,” answered s voice, “ wouldst thou be rich if within a 
few days thy life should be required of thee?” 

The rich man trembled and raised his head like a wounded 
serpent. He cnat his eyes in the direction whence the voiee came, 
and saw near the hedge nf the foot of the hill and at the en- 
trance of the little grove, a man who looked upon him, with an 
eye sad and severe. He recognized in him the prophet of Ju- 
dea, whom the Scribes and Pharisees called Joschu Bar Joseph, 

“What wilt thou, beggar 1” cried he. “ Why dost thou per- 
form thine enchantments before my garden? Go and exercise 
thy terrors over silly women. I do not know thee.” 

“But I know thee, nevertheless,” answered the son of Mi- 
riam “Three and thirty years ago, I met in the desert a robber 
named Oreb; he it was who spoke tome of thee.” 

“Silence,” cried Seir ina half-suppressed voice, leaping to- 
ward the prophet. “Silence! What wilt thou have? Desi- 
rest thou gold 3” 

“] desire nothing of thee,” answered the prophet; “for he 
who receives impoverishes himself; whilst the most happy man 
is he who gives: but that is a happiness which thou dost not yet 
know,” 


Galilean !” 

“I fear not for myself, for I sm ready to return to him whe 
bath sent me, and I would save thy life if 1 could hope to render 
thee better.” 

“Whence arises thy coneerrfor me? Is my life threatened 7’ 

“I owe nothing to Seir; but E owe a pardon to the Arab whe 
thirty years age would have slain my father and mother in or- 
der that he might sell the head of a child to the tetrareh of Ga- 
lilee. As for that which thou hast it is no longer thine: thou 
owest it to the orphans and the poor, because thou hast made 
poor men and orphans. Take care of the poor as if they were 
thy brethren, and of the orphans as if they were thy children, 
and thy sins aball be fergiven thee. Make haste to do justice te the 
first poor person who comes to thee lest a second should come to 
do justico to himself. Give life to the first, lest the second should 
come and demand thy life, which thou canst not re-purchase at 
the price of all thy possessions.” 

Having said these words, the son of humanity departed, and 
Seir, in order to banish the disquieting remembrance of this 
discourse, passed into a private department near the bathing 
hall, washed his hends, perfumed himself, and having put on 
his most magnificent robes, he entered the hall of feasting 
where all the guests hed already assembled. 

The words of the prophet had wounded Seira pride. Alone 
in the presence of that man who seemed to read his beart and 
his past life, he had trembled ; but now in the midst of his lax- 
uries and his flatterers, he scorned the idea of having been 
alarmed. The Pharisees and priests who had come to the feast, 
with one secord spoke with indignation of him whom they called 
the imposter of Galilee, despising him from their hearts. Seir 
listened to them with o malicious joy, and expressed wonder 
that the seducer of the people had not yet been brought to jus- 
tice, The captain of the guards of the temple who was among 
them, related how the soldiers sent to take Jesus had been dis- 
armed and enervated by the enchantment of his words ;—“ hut 
1,” added he,—“ I will arrest him spite of all his magic, the mo- 
ment I shall have received orders from the pro-consul!” 

At this moment there was a distarbanos at the door of Seir’s 
house. 

“What means this disorder?” demanded Sir of the ruler of 
his slaves, 

Tho ruler went and inquired, ani on returning announced 
that a miserable being covered with sores lay at tha door, whence 
he could not be driven, because he seemed to have fallen from 
exhaustion, and had lost the use of his limbs. The rich mam 
turned his heed with an expression of disgust. 
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“Let him be carried nway,” said he, “by the slaves whose 
duty it is to carry away filth, and let him be cast out into the 
valley like a dead dog.” 

He then erdered the wine cups to be re-filled, and that more 
perfume should be cast into the perfuming vessels. 

“Thou wilt also cause soma pastils to be burned before the 
door,” said he to the ruler of the slaves,—“ and let the spot 
which the wretch has defiled be carefully cleansed.” 

The delicious wines continued to fow at the sound of flutes 
and lyres; acloud of perfume mounted to the gilded wainscot- 
ting, and the countenances of the guests grew more lively in 
proportion as the entertainments became more numerous and 
more animated. 

And now the ruler of the slaves re-enters with impetuosity : 
he is pale with anger, and prostrates himself before Seir. 

“ Master,” eaid he, “the noise of this feast doubtless attracts 
these vile people. Searcely had the leper been carried away 
mhen another beggar presented himself at thy door. Neither 
threats nor blows will cause him to depart: he says he had rath- 
er be slain than to die with hunger, nod he demands the crumbs 
which fall from thy table. ¢ 

“Let him come in,” roared Seir with fury ; “let him come in, 
I will give them to him !” 

And he seized tho richly cushioned bronze stool which sup- 
ported his feet, 

“ Let him be permitted to enter ; I command it.” 

The guests astonished at this fury remained stupefied in their 
sesta The ruler retired, and in a moment a skeleton covered 
with rnga stood at the door of the hall. His hair and beard 
were harsh and bristling; his meager visage was of a death-like 
paleness, and his eyes sunken into their orbits scarcely gleamed 
with the laat fires of despair. On bebolding him, Beir could 
-contaln himself no longer He threw the stool with violence, 
‘which broke a chandelier but did not hit the mendicant. The 
ferocious old man sought his cimeter; the guests arose and ne- 
strained him; the mendicant remained immovable with his eges 
fixed upon Seir. And now he extends his shrunken hand to- 
ward the rich man. 


“It is he,” cried he in a strangled voice; “I am not mistaken, 
it is he! itis the sesossin ef Jericha. Captain of the guards, ar- 
rest that man; he is o murderer and a robber !” 

Beir stopped short as though stricken by a thunderbolt; the 
tumult was succeeded by a profound silence ; the Pharisees look- 
æd upon Beir and rejoiced in his embarassment: they interoga- 
ted the mendicant. 

“Yes” said he, “it is he who arrested me as I was going from 
Herschaloim to Jericho, i bad all my fortune with me, consist- 
fing of gold and precious stones; I bad diamonds toen immense 
amount. Oh! Ihave sought him for a long time, but divine jus- 
tice has at length delivered him into my hands! He left.me 
dying upon the road, and I should have been dead had it not 
been fer the charity of a poor Samaritan traveler.—Arrest the 
brigand, I entreat you; for, under the assumed name of Beir, 
and the habiliments of s rich devotee of the faith, he is an Ish- 
maolite and a murderer. He is one of thoee malefactors who 
for so long a time ‘have eluded the pursuit of the pro-consul.— 
Ask bim if heńns not been the slave of the robber Johanan, and 
‘if hia name is not Oreb?” À 

This was teo much for Seir; the portentous worda of the 
prophet seemed to resound through~his soul like a trunpet.call- 
ing to'judgment. He cast hie eyes fearfully around him, and el- 
ready read the triumph of hatred upon the countenances of the 
guests. 

“Have mercy,” cried he, falling-upon his knees and extend- 
‘ing bls hands toward the-mendicant. But already they'had cast 
a veil oyer his face, The Pharisees, still red with his precious 
wines, placed their hands upon his ‘head for a testimony against 
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officer of police, arrested him. “Let him be earried to prison,” 
cried the guests with one accord. The slaves taking advantage 
of the tumult, commenced plundering the remains of the feast, 
and whilst Oreb was being carried to prison, they caused the 
mendicant to be seated in the place of their master, and gave 
him bresd and wine, nnd listened to tho relation of his bloody 
adventure on the road to Jericho; then they all went with him 
to assist in the examination of Oreb who had been brought be- 
fore the proconsul 

On the road they met s man of a grave and religious appear- 
ance who entered with twelve of his friends intoan obecure and 
isolated house tocclebrate the feast of the passover: it was the 
son of Miriam, accompanied by his moat faithful followers. 

A number of Pharisees who had drawn aside to consult secret- 
ly on what bad transpired at the houseof the rich man, walked 
at some distance from the slaves; they saw the prophet enter 
the house in which he hal chosen to celebrate the feast; they 
pointed their fingers at him, shook their beads with menacing 
glances, and spoke to each other in n low voice. 

Meanwhile the sun disappeared behind the western moun- 
tains, and darkness came on apace. Theserene heavens were il- 
lumined by the first stars, and the full moon which presided 
over the paschal solemnities, already showed her large reddish 
disk through the mists of the horizon. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THREE MALEFACTOR®. 


The next day from the dawn of morning, the whole city was 
full of strange rumors. It was reported that an nasociation of 
robbers had been-surprised ; that Beir, one of their chiefs, recog- 
nized by a beggar as the ferocious Oreb, had been delivered over 
to juetice: but what excited most astonishment was the report 
that the prophet of Galilee, at the head of bis faithful disciples, 
had during the night, attacked the guard of the temple, in order 
to seize upon the city and deliver it over to the bandits of the 
desert, by whose aid, ns it was anid, he hoped to be proclaimed 
king. 

Those who had heard and understood the pacific discourses of 
the son of Miriam, placed no credence in these reports dissemi- 
nated among the multitude, Howerer, it appeared certain that 
the prophet, arrested during the night, wns confined in the pal- 
ace of Caiaphas the high pricst. 

The multitude rushed toward the judgment hall, where Oreb 
was brought before the tribunnl to receive his ecntence. 

Numerous groups formed in the vicinity of the palace of Cai- 
aphas, and were harangued by the Pharisees. 

Ona stone seat without the outer court, was seated a man of 
the people weeping, who appeared neither to see nor hear the 
possera by. The Pharisees pointed their fingers at him: 

“ Hold,” anid they to the people, “Sebold the Gsherman Bar 
Jonah repenting that he has followed that imposter: he has de- 


claret that he did not know him: but his repentance will not 


cleanse his impurities ; he shall no longer be received into the 
synagogue.” 

Those who passed by stopped and listened to hisdefence: but 
they wore advised to hasten onward. because the prefect Pon- 
tiua was going to sit early that day in the judgment hall 

“We moat witness the trial of Oreb,” said they: “the Gali- 
lean donbtlees will next he brought before the pro-consul.” 

It was not yet thethird hour of the day, aud already an im- 
mense multitude thronged the paved entrance to the judgment 
hall: they awaited the prefect Pontius. 

‘He soon appeared upon the terrace of the building accompa- 
nied by hia‘lictors. He wasn fleshy plethoric man, with a pale 
and sickly countenance. The dangerous fevoritiem of Tiberius 
had gnawed into his heart like a cancer. Indifferent to every 
thing but his servile and feverish ambition, he despised others 


tim; the captain of the guards, who held the power ef n chief lán priding himself that he was a Roman : and he had a particu- 
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lar disgust for the Jews who Lad become the slaves of the Ro- 
man emperors after having ewjoyed their liberty during the Ro- 
man republic, 

Tic seated himself negligently upon the tribunal, and demand- | 
ed of the apparitor what were the cases to be adjudicated. 

E After the brigand, a seditious person will be brought for- 


ward, who proclaims himself King of the Jews,” said the ap- | Jericho: “I who am Jobanan the robber. 
| the crimes of Oreb, since I made him my slave irstead of deliv- 
| ering the earth of him; for I ought to have perceived that the 


paritor. 
Pontius shrugged bis shoulders. 


“ Johanan, the Vulture has bere been spoken of,” said he sd- 
dressing himself to Pontius; “has net a talent of gold Been 
promised to him who shall deliver him alive 7” 

“Yes,” answered the pro-consul. 

“Tt ie well! Iwill claim that recompense, and I will bestow 
it upon that man,” said he in peinting to the wounded man of 
I am responsible for 


u They should chain their madmen,” snid he, “and not bring : wretch only turned brigand i in order to become rich 1 
them hereto be judged. Bring hither the brigand Oreb and hls | At the sight of this formidable man, who offered to the chains 


accusers.” 

A door now opened at the extremity of the ball, and some sol- 
diers of the Roman guard dispersed the crowd and opened the 
passage. Oreb, despoiled of his rich vestments, nnd with his 
hands bound behind his back, was brought before the pro-consul, 
and those who had observed him while seated at hia tuble, came 
to bear witness agninst him. A brigand named Barabbas who 
had recognized Oreb while with him in prison, came forth and 


his hands armed with claws, the lictors shrank back with terror. 
and no one dared to touch him. Johanan came voluntarily be- 
fore them, and permitted himself to be chained without resist- 
ance. The name of the terrible robbcr was well known, and pe 
one was ignorant of his crimes. Pontius in baste to finish the 
matter, pronounced upon him the same sentence which be 
had pronounced upon Oreb, and declared that the same execn- 
tioner should despatch them both. It is not known whether the 


recounted to the shuddering people the crimes which he and talént of gold was faithfully paid to the wounded man of Jeri- 


Oreb had committed together. Barrabbas became an informer 
in the hope to receive mercy. and Pontius, fuithful to the cus- 
toms of the court of Tiberius. promised to recommend him to 
the favor of the people on the occasion of the feast ef the 
possover. 

The deposition of the wounded man of Jericho, and the reei- 
tal of bis sufferings, were then given. Bheltered at first by a 
poor inhabitant of Samaria, he had been obliged at the death of 
his benefactor, to seek another asylum: but the priesta repelled 
him, calling him a Samaritan, because he had accepted the hos- 
pitalities of a achismatic, He had wandered into the desert 
seeking to encounter assossing, and hoping that bis miseries 
might thus ho ended. He sought particularly him who had 
Been the author of all his miseries, so that he might either die 
by his hands or be avenged upon bim He had described him to 
all the briganda whom be bad met, and finally had been told by 
a mendicant like himself, that his aggressor could be none other 
than the ferocious Oreb, slave of the robber Johanan surnamed 
the Vulture, 


It was known how, in the midst of a feast, Oreb, grown rich 
by his robberies, had been recognized by his victim. The Phar- 
isees and Levites gave testimony to the rage and confusion of 
the pretended Seir, and they al), according to the Jewish custom, 
laced their hands upon the head of the culprit to devote him 
to puulshment ; and Pontius pronounced sentence that he should 
on that very day be crucified at Golgotha, declaring his posses- 
sions confiscated for the benefit of the emperor. 

“ How, then, shall T obtain justice 7” said the wounded man of 
Jericho. “Do I desire the blood of that man, if you perpetuate 
the ovil which he has done me? What crime have I committed 
toward the emperor for which he should condemn me to die of 
hunger? I demand Justice of my judges.” 

“ Remove that beggar,” said Pontius to his lictors. 

And the wounded man of Jericho was abruptly expelled from 
the enclosure of the lithostrotos, whilst Oreb ond Barnbbas 
were conducted through the door by which they had entered 
the hall. 

“Oh! I will bide myself in the desert, and become an assas- 
sin like Oreb, since there is no longer any justice among men,” 
cried the unhappy man, contorting his arms with rage. 

“Thou deceivest thyself,” said a man of savage aspect who 
within a few moments had approached him. “It ia only true 
that justice is not always found among those who Judge and con- 
demn: it exists in the hearts of those who are free. and who 
have courage to die. Stay thee a moment, and justice shall be 
rendered thee.” 

On saying these words, the man leaped inte the enclosure of 
the tribunal. 


cho, who wept and blessed Jobanan. 

Pontius was about to retire, when a great incrmuring eompel- 
led his attention, and reminded him that he had one judgmene 
yetto render. The servants of Cataphas the bigh priest, sor- 
rounded bya throng of Pharisees and soldiers of the temply, 
dragged along with atrocious vociferations, a man whose dis- 
hevelled hair concealed his face, and whose disordered garments 
were covered with blood. 

t Who is that man 7” said Pontius with disgust. 

“He ja tbe false prophet! he is the Galilean,” shouted all 
voices, 

“Let him then be conducted to the tetrarch of Galilee,” said 
Pontius. And he arose and retired. 

“To the palace of the tetrarch !” cried the popnlace. And 
the multitude pushed around those who conducted the prophet. 

An hour afterwards the carpenter of the judgment hal! 
brought three new crosses ani placed them at the door of the 
prison, and furious shouts rvsounded before the tribunal of Pon- 
tius before whom the populace had again brought their victim. 

The executioners on horseback rede toward Golgotha, passing 
through the gate called the judgment gate, for it was the cus- 
tom to write upon it the sentence ef crimimalas. 

The erowd before the lithostrotos was sodense, sad the noise 
which they made so great, that it was impossible to hear what 
was said. 

Thore was only peen for an instant upon a terrace, something 
bloody, which resembled a man clothed in purple raga: then the 
multitade uttered ferocious shouts. 

And now a slave brings in some water,and the pro consal 
washes his hands, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE JUSTICE OF MER AND THE JUBTICE OF @oD. 


Golgotha was a bill east of Herschalaim, or Jerneniem. Et 
wna separated from the city by an accursed valley In which 
were cast the dead bodies of animala and of executed malefac- 
tors. Bleached skulls and fetid bones appeared here amd there 
among the scattered stones of the hill of execution, 

It waz now near the sixth hour of the day. The Roman exe- 
cutioners werc seated near two crosses which were lying at the 
foot of the hill, and on theinclined road which led tothe summit 
of Mariah, The.third oross had not been brought, because the 
condemnation of Jeschu, or Jesus, the Galilean was not yet 
known. 

The sun which bad shone brightly all the morning, now be- 
came pale. On the road which passed over the side of the moun- 
tain was seen a multitude of Jews who came to Jerusalem fa 
celebrate the passover, while others came forth from the city to 
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witness the crucifixion of the condemned; and the confused 
multitudes mingling with ench other in uttering strange voices 
and melancholy rumors, while their countenances borrewed an 
unearthly tinge from the pale light of the sun,—seemed like an 
assemblage of phantoms. 

“All atonce the torrent of those who were passing through 
the judgment gate was arrested. Some soldiers guarded the 
passage; and the report spread rapidly that it was Jesus the 
false prophet, whose sentence of death was written upon the 
gate of thecily, according te the custom of the Hebrews, 

A moment afterward the multitude, driven beck by the sol- 
diers, spread over the hill, and scon two men, conducted by a 
gaard, appeared with hnods bound behind their backs. These 
wers Oreb who, reeling from side to aide, could scarvely support 
himself, and Johanan who walked with s steady step, occasional- 
ly looking bock and viewing with sorrow him who followed be- 
hind them. . 

A little distance behind, the Jews with foaming malice drag- 
ged along aman pale and all soiled with blood and dust, sud 
who, bending at each step, almost seemed to be climbing the hill 
apon his hands and knees. A trace of blood marked his pas- 
sage; the populace looked upon him with horror and loaded him 
with maledictions, because he was horribly disfigured ard fail- 
ed instrength to move forward There were only a few women 
who sympathized with him; and among these one might have 
been observed who did not weep, and who followed the con- 
demned man as closely as the executioners would permit her, 
That woman was pale as one dead; the contraction of all the 
moecles of her face was fearful to behold; nnd yet if one had 
met and comprehended her regards fixed entirely upon the 
prophet and the traces of blood which he left behind him, he 
would have been astonisbed to find, instead of a melancholy de- 
@pair, all the energy of faith and the celestial radiance of eter- 
nal hope. She was the greatest of all women, and the most sub- 
lime of mothers, and she it was whom we have called “ Miriam” 
after tho manner of the Orientals, but whom the world has since 
called Mary. Next to her walked John, the intimate friend and 
confidant of Jesus. He alternately looked upon the mother and 
the son, and then his eyes become fixed and contemplative, and 
he seemed to catch a glimpeo of the infinite worlds. The tears 
upon his barning eyelids now became dry. and his half opened 
lips trembled with deep nnd lofty emotion. 

Aman from the country who had been stopped at the gate 
of Jerusalem, was charged with the cross prepared for Jeaus. 
The son of Mary had himself carried it from the judgment hall 
to the gate of the city, but there it had fallen to his feet and 
he conld not sgain raise it; and it was found necessary to re- 
lieve him of his burden. 

The sun grew more and more pale, and the day had become 
greyish like the twilight of a winter's morning. 

u What crime has that man committed 7” was asked of a Phnr- 
isee by a stranger from the country who had come to Jerusalem. 

The Pharisee was an old man who prided himself upon his 
moderation and his wiedom. He refiected carefully before an- 
awering the stranger. At length he answered in a voice of 
which he endeavored to soften the accent: 


“ That man isa victim of his own ambition and folly. . He 
bas conceived o hatred to mankind, and jn order to make them 
destroy each other, he has invented a new religion. He has also 
bréught the sword upon the earth, He has left pothing 
uned in order to corrupt the ancient faith which the Jewish 
pation still holds. Ha predicted to some men of no character 
and to some vain women, the destruction of the temple and the 
city ; he Aang ss to create a party, whom he wiahed to attach 
to himself by fie most horrible mysteries, as itis well known that 
in order to eause them whom he abused to love him, he made 
them drink bis bloed, He flattered the evil passions of those 


who discourage religion and good morals; he loyed the society 
of publieans and barlots. among whom be ante, drank, and perfu- 
med hishbair, He thus outraged every thing that ia to be reve- 
| red,and would have placed man above the Jaw, as though the 
law did not come from Jehovah himself! But thou seest that the 
people are not yet corrupted, forthey have themselves demand- 
ed the condemnation of that imposter, and they load him with 
malediotions to the haur of his death.” 


At this moment a profound silence pervaded the multitude; 
jand a few strokes of the hommer accompanied with mingling 
shrieks and groans were heard. 


The threecrosses were reared, supporting three bodies cover- 
ed with blood. Mary’s eyes wore the expression of death; = 
cold aweat rolled down her forehend, and she seemed to be dy- 
ing, but she stood erect. 

Oreb was crucified at the left of Jesus, and Johanan at the 
right, 

Mary stood at the foot of the cross of her aon, and the woun- 
ded man of Jericho stood, as n last friend, near the cross of Jo- 
hanan, Oreb had loved no one during his life, and done good 
to no one before his death; he died alone, writhing upon the 
cross with the most desperate efforta 


“If thou art the son of God, save thyself, and save us!” cried 
he to Jesus, ; 


| “Oreb,” answered Johanan, “persist notin thy wickedness. 
There is another justice than the justice of men, since the just 
| die like we!—Master,” sail be, addressing himself to Jesus, 
| “when will be ushered in the age of liberty and supremo 
| justice 7” 

“ To thee,” said Jesus, “it will commence this day. Until this 
time the gate of death alone has been to man the entrance to 
the kingdom of God : it will continue to be sọ until the doctrine 
of Fraternity and Association, which I came to announce, shall 
have received ite accomplishment here below’ 
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SINGULAR DISCOVERY IN TURKEY. 

Tux Constantinople Journal gives some curious details regard- 
ing a city said to have been discovered in Asia Minor by Dr. 
Brunner, one of the agents employed by the Government of the 
Sublime Porte of the Empire for the purpose of taking a census.. 
While occupied in exploring the sandjak (excavations) of Bou- 
souk, on the confines of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Galatia, Dr. 
Brunner, whose attention was attracted by the bold and curions 
passages opened into the living rock, was accosted by a villager, 
who offered to show him things far more interesting on the other 
side of the mountaia if he would trust to his guidance. After- 
some hesitation, the Doctor urmed himself, and followed his 
| guide, taking his servant with him. Half an hour brought them 
round the mountain, and then the Doctor found himself. says: 
the narrative, in presence of the rnins of a considerable town, 
These ruins are situated in the south-east of the village of Yan- 
keui, and to the north of the village of Tacheque, balf a lesgue- 
from each other ; and the Doctor’s profound study of all the ae 
| counts, ancient and modern, of Asia Minor, furnishes no trace by 
; which he oan iadentify them. The site of the town is half a 
league in length. It contains seven temples with cupolas and 
two hundred and eighteen houses, some in good preservation, 
others half choked up with their own ruins and with vant frag- 
ments of roek detached from the overhanging mountain. The- 
houses bave compartments of three, four, and six chambers 
The largest of these edifices is twenty feet long by twenty-eight 
| wide. Bo far as the ruins would permit the Dootor to estimate. 
| it, he conjestared the hight of nome of the templgs to be from 
| twenty to thirty fest. There are traces of plaster on the inte-. 
| rior walls, but not an emblem or indication, says Dr. Branner, 


| 
| 


to suggest the origin or date of the ruined oity. Dr. Branner, 
proposes his deserted city as a pussle for the Archeologiats. 
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HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 


Tnese springs are one among the wonders of creation. They 
are worth a travel of many hundred miles merely to look at. 
They are located in Hot Spring county, fifty-five miles west of 
Little Rook, on a creek which empties into the Wasbita river, 
aix miles distant, in latitude 34 1-2. The,creek which rises in 
the mowotains seme four miles above, winds its way between 
two hills, running north and south, with & ralley between, whiek 
is in some places fifty and some one hundred yards wide. On 
the side of one of the hilla, which is very precipitous, and risos to 
the hight of four hundred feet, the Hot Springs break out in 
various positions from the margin of the ereck to the summit of 
the hill. The number of Springs is snid to be about seventy-five 
or eighty, within a space of five hundred yarda, but the number 
is not uniform, new springs breaking out, and old ones filling 
up. There are numerous cold water springs within a few yards 
of the hot ones. The hent of the water is sufficient to scald a 
hog or fowl, to boil eggs or wash clothes, without the aid of fire. 

The creek is eo much heated by the springs, that horses apil 
cattle will not drink of it fora mile below. The United States 
elaim the hot springs ns a reservation ; individuals claim them 
under pre-emption. The consequence is, that oaly temporary 
improvements are made, or will be made, until the title is con- 
firmed. These Springs are destined to attract grent attraction 
for their invaluable healing properties, ns well as a natural ou- 
rivsity, In the same vicinity is the Magnetic Cave, a large bed 
of magnetic rock, and the Crystal Mountain, where benutiful 
crystals of various forma nre found. In several of the moun- 
tains are found the best quarries of whetatome known in the 
United States, Aocommodations for invalide are greatly ìn- 
creased within the present year. 4Nasuvitte Wma. 
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THE MERCHANT AND THE QUAKER. 


A merchant in London had a dispute with a Quaker, respect- 
ing the settlement of an nesount. Phemerchant was determin- 
al to bring the question isto Court, a proceeding which the Qua- 
ker earnestly deprecated; using every argument in his power 
to convinee the merebnst ef his error, but the latter was inflesi- 
ble. Desirous to make a lest effort, the Quaker called at his 
house one morning, amd inquired of the servant if his master 
wasatbome. The merehant hearing the inquiry, and knowing 
the voice, called aloud from the top of the stairs—“ Tell that 
rascal I'm not at home” The Quaker locking toward him, 
calmly said, “ Well, friend, God put thee ina better mind” The 
merchant, struck with the meekness of the reply, and having 
more deliberately investigated the matter, became convinced 
that the Quaker was right and he was wrong. He requested te 
see him, and after acknowledging his error, he said, “J hnve 
oua question to ask yeu—how were you able, with each patience, 
on various occasions, to bear my abuses?” “Priend,” replied the 
Quaker, “I was natewe!ly as hot and violentasthouart. I knew 
that to indulge this temper was gin, and J found that it was im- 
prudent. I observed thet men in a passion always speak loud, 
and I thought that if I could control my voice, I should sup- 
press my passion. l have therfore made it a rule never to suf- 
fer my voice to rise above a certain key, and by n careful obser- 
vance of this rale, I bave with the blessing of God, entirely 
Teastered my natural temper.’ The Quaker reasoned philosoph- 
ically, and the merchant, as every one eles may he, wes bene- 
fated by the example. 
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Swoxe wroeaghes up into the eternal blue as beactifully when 
proceeding from s vile tobacco pipe, as when Piously secending 
from incense burnt in admiration of the Gods,—Intrinsically they 
ge up alike ; but thir ecoasions make them appear different to us. 
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Perrection oy Natune.—Upon examining the edge of the 
sharpest razor or lancet with s solar microscope, it will appear 
fully as broad as the back of a knife—rough, uneven, and full 
of notches and furrows. An exceedingly small meedle resem- 
bles an iron ber, but the sting of a bee seen tbrough the same 
instrument exhibits every where the most beautiful polish, with- 
out the least flaw, blemish or inequality, and it ends in a point 
toe fine to be discerned. The thread of a fine lawn seems coars- 
er than the yarn with which ropes are made for anchors. But 
a silkworm’s web appears perfectly smooth and shining. and ev- 
erywhere equal. The smallest dot that is made with a pen ap- 
pears irregularand aneven. But the little specks on the wings 
or bodies of inseets are found to be most aceurately circelar_ 
How magnificent is the system of nature! 
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THE UNIVERC@LUM 


AND 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Tew Weokly Journal differs in character, in some important 
respeeta, from any periodical published in the Ditel States, or 
even in tho world. An interior or spiritual philesophy, compre- 
hensively explaining the chazacter and operations of natural 
laws, nceounting for their exterior phenomena and results, and 
showing the tendencies of al} things to higher spheres of erint- 
ence, is the basis on which it rests, It is a bold inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 
to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
the theology of Nature, irrespective ef the sectarian dogmas of 
men ; and its Editors design that it shall, in s charitable and 
philosophic, yet Sym and unflinching spirit, expose and denounce 
Wrong amd oppression wherever found, and inculcate a thorough 
Reform and reorganisation of society on the basin of Natora 
Law. 

In its Pumosornican Deranruxnts, among many other 
themes which aretreated, particular attention will be bestowed 
upon the general subject of 

PSYCHOLOGY, 
or the ecience of the human Boul; and intercating phenomens 
that may come under the heads of dreaming, sommambuliam, 
trances, prophesy, clairvoyamce, &e., will from time to time be 
detailed, and their relations and bearings exhibited. 

In the Epitontat Daraxtment, a wide range of subjects wil? 
be discussed, the establishment ofa uaiveren! System of Troth 
the Reform and reorganization of seciety, being the ultimate 
objeok comtemplated. A. J. Davis, whose disclosures 

FROM THE INTERIOR STATE 
have done so mask fer the caase of social, payebalegical, and 
spiritual science, will contisue to make The Univercobup thr, 
vehicle of bis highest intuitions, He is at present engages in 
the publiestion of a series of interesting aad important articles 


on 
PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE, 


and will, from time to time, entertain the readers of the paper 
with his interior views upon other subjects of interest and prac- 
tical importance. 

The paper also has s department for Genenar Mrecxiuant. 
devoted to mora? tales, itema, and other light reading of general 
interest. 

Tre “Omivercetom anD Spreimat Purtosornss,” 
ed by an Association, and numbers among its corr 
ents writers of the firat order of talent. It is publish 
Saturday, at 235 Broadway, New-York; being 
on a super-royal sheet folded into sixteen of 
subscription $2, payable in all cases in advanee. For n remit- 
tance of $10, six copies will he forwarded. Addresa, post paid, 
© Univero” No. 275, Brosdway, New Yerk. 
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